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THE BRIEF CASE (inciudec 


2: ‘THE DRESSING CASE (included 


INSIDE OF VICTORY BAG 


showing Briel Case and Dressing Case in vompartenents 


‘ suggests this, their 
Crouch & Fitzgerald latest production, to 
those who contemplate a long journey. The Victory Bag, de- 
signed to meet luggage needs at home and abroad during the 
reconstruction period. 

The equipment consists of a large bag, as shown, containing a 
four-pocket Brief Case and a Dressing Case with ebonite or -white 
fittings, as preferred. 

The entire equipment is made of young steer-hide, oak tanned, 
the very best quality obtainable, and may be had in the russet 
English fine grain, or brown Russia. The lining’ is leather of 
exceptionally fine quality. The frames, locks and catches are 
specially designed of solid brass. 

The Brief Case is regulation Crouch & Fitzgerald four-pocket 
style; size 16 x 1034 inches. When closed, the Dressing Case is 
17x 744x 2) inches. 

The Bag is made in two sizes, as shown, viz.: No. 1 Victory 
Bag, 2514 inches long, 14%4 inches wide and 20 inches high to 
top of frame; the price is $200.00. 

Smaller size made as above, but without the two encircling 
straps, is No. 2 Victory Bag, size 22 inchs long, 13 inches wide 
and 11 inches high; the price is $185.00. 

The quality and style distinction of this bag will appeal to travelers 
who appreciate admirable individuality in luggage. Those who 
delight in fine craftsmanship are invited to visit 


THE CROUCH & FITZGERALD SHOPS 


at 
177 BROADWAY and 14 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ANGLING FOR SPECKLED TROUT 


THE WARM WIND OF SPRING, LADEN WITH INCENSE FROM THE FOREST, FLOATS. 
UNBIDDEN THROUGH OUR WINDOWS AND CALLS US AWAY TO SEEK THE WARY TROUT 


ATCHING a big, yellow and black 
bumble-bee, I carefully pinned it 
close to a white chip about twice 
the size of the bee, and burying a small 
trout hook beneath this strange bark, I 
let it float carelessly with the dark cur- 
rent toward the log. Here the Sinna- 
mahoning Creek turned directly at right 
angles and gurgled its way out of sight 
under an embankment of logs, appear- 
ing again in a still, deep pool several 
yards below the point of entrance. The 
size and habits of 
a brook trout that 
had lived in per- 
fect safety under 
this log for several 
years had become 
legend; and I and 
every follower of 
the stream for 
miles around had 
tempted him, time 
without number, 
with every known 
bait from angle- 
worms to crickets, 
but he scorned 
them all. He was 
never known to 
bite, although we 
had seen his long 
silvery form mov- 
ing in the still wa- 
ter below the em- 
bankment. The 
bumble-bee. 
was well chosen, 
and this time the 
big fellow was fooled, for the chip 
with its small cargo no sooner reached 
the edge of the log than there was a 
splash, and a thrilling glimpse of a long, 
red-speckled side and white belly. Chip, 
bee, and all disappeared under the log 
and my line snapped. I had reckoned 
without my host. That was in June of 
last year, and right now I am wonder- 
ing how much he will have grown by 
June, 1919, and whether he still has a 
fondness for bees, a la chip. 


By DAVID HAROLD COLCORD 


of Spring, laden with the incense of 
the forest, will float unbidden 
through opened windows of thousands 
of stuffy offices in this half-civilized land 
of ours stirring memories of open skies, 
keen appetites, dips down for draughts 
of cold spring water, and the big fellow 
that we all lost last season. Are you 
going back to get him? 
Trout fishing is one of the good things 
of this world. Its disciples place it 


] N | just a few months, a warm wind 


Opening day on a trout stream 


pretty well toward the top in the order 
of pleasures that make life worth living. 
The truth of this assertion came home 
to me through a bit in a published let- 
ter that I happened on the other day. 
Bobby had written to his Dad, who was 
serving in France, “The trout, Dad, are 
jumping over on Silver Creek,” and 
when I read that line a choking sensa- 
tion caught me around my Adam’s apple 
for it was an immediate revelation of 
so many things between Bobby and his 
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Dad. .The line was a great human 
heart-throb carried in that letter to an 
American somewhere, homesick in the 
rain and mud of Flanders. I prayed 
that a day would soon come when Bobby 
and his Dad could fish once more for 
speckled beauties on Silver Creek. 
Silver Creek! A wonderfully fresh 
picture to carry in one’s memory, dif- 
fusing a mental aroma into one’s feel- 
ings—flashlight light, if you will, by the 
splendor of its simplicity into the dark- 
est hours of win- 
ter, keeping us 
wholesome and 
sane. Pity the man 
or boy who has 
never spenta 
night at an old 
homestead, dead 
tired after a day’s 
fishing, to lie down 
to pleasant dreams 
in the depths of an 
old-fashioned 
feather bed. Don’t 
pity him, but inter- 
est him and teach 
him about the sci- 
ence and art of one 
of the great Amer- 
ican outdoor sports 
—angling for 
speckled trout. 

To enjoy fishing 
for brook trout, it 
is almost necessary 
that one’s interest 
in the sport be 

aroused early in life, but the art isn’t 
learned in a day. It is really a life’s 
study—interesting for its own sake—of 
the habits of the trout and the art 
and science of catching them. This 
doesn’t mean that only those who live 
near a good trout stream, or those 
who have enough means to allow them 
to afford an expensive trip, may avail 
themselves of the opportunity to do a 
little fishing every season. It is indeed 
fortunate to be able to spend one’s vaca- 
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tion fishing where they are as plentiful 
as they are in the Rockies, the Adiron- 
dacks, or Canada, but here again the 
sport loses an added zest that is present 
where they are scarce. 
Every season I have gone after the 
speckled 
beauties and I 
am writing 
this in the 
hope that my 
study of the 
sport and my 
experience will 
benefit some 
fellow angler. 
Presum- 
ing that you 
are already be- 
ginning 
to plan for the 
coming season, 
I offer these 
tips regarding 
proper cloth- 
ing, tackle, 
bait, and the 
habits of the 
trout that are 
necessary for 
you to know. 


N speaking 
of the best 
clothing for 

the stream, I 
have evolved a 
combina- 
tion that 
seems to me to 
be the most 
comfortable. I 
like to wade and cast a fly ahead of me 
which means that I must either get wet 
or wear the usual hip-boots. I think 
boots are too heavy for a ten-mile tramp. 
They chafe one’s heels and tire one out 
with their weight. Then, if they are 
carried to and from the stream they are 
cumbersome and prove to be excess bag- 
gage. There is nothing like the smooth 
sole of a rubber boot upon a slippery 
rock in midstream to give one a hard fall. 
Then, if the stream bed is filled with 
sharp stones, the sole of a boot is too thin 
to protect your feet from bruises. I al- 
ways take a heavy, high-topped pair of 
leather shoes, about two sizes too large, 
and cut holes about one-half inch in 
width along the sides, allowing the wa- 
ter to run in and out again. I wear two 
pairs of heavy woolen socks to afford 
my feet an easy cushion and keep them 
warm. A pair of grey overalls and a 
grey flannel shirt finishes the outfit. 
You must avoid any color that does not 
blend with the land-scape—trout have a 
million eyes! 

This whole outfit can be strapped into 

a small, compact bundle and carried to 
the stream. Here I find a secluded spot, 
change my clothes and hide my “good” 
ones under a log or a handy rock. 
In the evening, a change to dry cloth- 
ing is made before I leave the stream. 
The clothing problem is important. If 
you have to go around a pool to keep 
dry—the whole day is spoiled. 

As for bait, that is largely a matter 

of taste, both for the fisherman and the 
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trout. Early in the season—in April 
and early May—earth worms, or “fish- 
ing worms” as they are commonly 
called, are perhaps the best bait that can 
be found. However, if there are large 
trout in the stream, such as Rainbows 


Nearing the end of a royal battle 


and Brown trout, live minnows or small 
mice are good—you will not catch many 
trout with these, but when you do get 
one, the sport of landing him is worth 
a basket full of little fellows. After 
the middle of May and from then on 
until the end of the season, I prefer to 
use artificial flies, the correct handling 
of which is an art with ramifications 
all of its own. The novice is likely to 
succeed best with worms, but there are 
worms and worms and devious ways of 
handling them. For all practical pur- 
poses they may be classified into four 
groups: white grubs found in rotton 
logs and stumps, white worms found in 
your garden, little red streaked worms 
that live in a manure pile, and “night 
crawlers.” Grubs are par excellent but 
hard to get. Second best is the solid, 
white, garden worm. I never caught 
a fish in my life on the little red ones, 
and the “night crawlers” are for special 
occasions. A night crawler or “night 
walker,” as they are sometimes called, 
seems to inhabit the bowels of the earth, 
for I never dug one to the surface dur- 
ing the day, although I have often 
found their holes. They travel at night, 
crawling a short distance from their 
holes where they lie flat on the ground: 
They are about as long as an ordinary 
lead pencil and very active. It’s a trick 
to grab one before he scoots into his 
hole—they move faster than one’s eye 
can travel. In a dry season they re- 
fuse to come up unless you coax them 
with the garden hose for about two 
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hours. Then go carefully over the 
ground, using a flash light and they are 
yours. It’s worth your effort to take a 
few of these along for early morning or 
night fishing, to lure a fastidious big 
fellow that may scorn your other bait. 
I have landed 
some big trout 
on “night 
walkers” that 
refused every- 
thing else. 

It’s a knack 
to know how 
tohandlea 
worm when 
you get it in 
the water. 
String it 
loosely on the 
hook, so that 
the tag ends. 
are free to 
squirm. Re- 
place it often. 
with fresh 
worms as a 
dead, water- 
soaked worm 
is useless. Use 
a long line and 
let the bait. 
float far ahead 
of you—under 
a clump of 
submerged 
brush, or log, 
into any hid- 
den recess. 
Keep it in mo- 

- ~ tion and free 

from snags 

with a short jerking movement. When 

a trout takes it, let him run a distance 

and then retrieve him with an easy jerk. 

One must keep the bait fresh, in mo- 

tion, and playing into hard-to-get-at 
holes. 


LY casting is fishing de luxe, because 
F it requires more skill, it affords a 
greater variety of lures, one gets 
the thrills of the strike, even though 
the fish is lost, and the larger fish are 
more apt to take a fly than bait. Fur- 
thermore, one can whip a stream easier 
and cover all of the possible holes where 
a trout may lurk in less time. Then 
there is more action, more exercise, as 
the arm is kept in a constant swinging 
motion. There is something about fly 
fishing that has a fascination bait cast- 
ing can never have. It has more of an 
element of chance as the catch depends 
on so many things—the weather, the 
time of day, the particular fly the trout 
are taking, and the season. A bright, 
clear day is never good, except for an 
hour at sunrise and just at dusk. A 
muggy, hot day when the air is sticky 
and thick enough to cut seems to stimu- 
late their appetites until they act raven- 
ous. Such a day as this is good far 
into the night. I have found it to be 
a general rule that more trout can be 
caught for a couple of hours after seven 
in the evening than during the entire 
day. 
Hatches of fresh flies come on the 
water every night and sometimes under 
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favorable atmospheric conditions during 
the day. When a hatch of flies come 
out and swarm over the surface of the 
water, the trout begin to feed. They 
take the kind of fly that is on the water 
and seldom strike at another. This 
means that it is always a good idea to 
catch one of the flies on the water and 
use it as a basis of selection when choos- 
ing the flies to string on the leader. 
Try to get the same one from the as- 
sortment in your fly book or one simi- 
lar. 

As a general rule, there are a few 
old stand-bys that seldom fail to catch 
some trout. They are the Black Gnat, 
the Queen, the Professor, the White 
Winged Coachman, and the Great Dunn. 
It is always safe to have one of these 
flies and sometimes two on the leader. 
Freak flies are more attractive in the 
store window than anywhere else, but 
once in a great while they will attract 
the trout when nothing else will. Let 
me tell you an instance that has some 
interest besides the question at hand. 

The reader will remember the Austin 
Flood, that swept the town of Austin, 
Pennsylvania, into Kingdom Come, a 
few years ago. Above the town was a 
pulp and paper mill, which had as a 
part of its equipment, a huge dam across 
the valley, backing up a volume of wa- 
ter for a mile or more. The stream be- 
fore it was dammed, used to hold a few 
trout, but after this great pond was 
formed they were forgotten. For years 
they must have grown here unmolested. 

I was fishing a year after the disas- 
ter, twenty miles below the dam on one 
of the small mountain streams that 
flows into the Sinnamahoning Creek. 
The water was low in the main stream, 
and probably accounted for the pres- 
ence of some of the largest brook trout 
I have ever seen in the smaller streams. 
In fact, they were so big that they could 
hardly get over the ripples in travelling 
from one pool to another. Every deep 
pool held four 
or five huge sil- 
very trout—the 
silver shade un- 
common to trout 
that were na- 
tives of this 
stream. They 
were beauties 
that had fat- 
tened in that 
big Austin dam 
and had been 
carried out into 
the river with 
the flood. 

Strange to 
say, I tried 
every known 
lure for a solid 
week trying to 
temptthose 
trout but with 
no avail. They 
simply would 
not eat. One 


night just about 
dusk, after I 
had been whip- 
ping the stream 
for an hour 
without even 
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getting a rise, I selected, half in fun, 
from my fly book a freak fly. It was 
unusually large—large enough to scare 
most trout. It contained about every 
bright color in the rainbow and had a 
long bright green tail. The first time 
it struck the water a slippery big fellow 
churned up after it, and I had a pretty 
fight landing him. In about an hour I 
filled my basket with some of the finest 
speckled beauties I have ever caught. 
My freak fly was worn threadbare be- 
fore I stopped, as it was the only one 
they would strike. Since then, I have 
tried the same kind of fly a dozen times, 
but with no success. The incident goes 
to show how uncertain and, consequent- 
ly, how fascinating fly fishing is. 


HE real fly fisherman has an as- 

sortment of a hundred different 

flies of all sizes and varieties and 
takes pride in their care and the judg- 
ment exercised in selecting the right one 
on a certain evening. When one real- 
izes that the hook attached to the fly 
is usually not much larger than one 
that could be made from the minute 
hand of your watch, some idea is gained 
of the skill required to hook a trout 
when he strikes. The method is to have 
a limber pole, correctly balanced so that 
when the fish hits the fly the spring of 
the pole automatically buries the barb 
of the hook, but does not tear it out 
again. I have seen hundreds of fly fish- 
ermen jerk when the trout strikes and 
then wonder why they lost it. If the 
pole is a trifle too stiff, the spring of 
its middle joint will tear the hook out 
as effectively as a strong jerk. I have 
been ten years getting a pole built with 
the exact balance that reduces the spring 
to a fine art. Now, I seldom lose a 
trout. They hook themselves. 

Don’t spat the fly on the water, it 
frightens the fish. As your leader is 
about to light on the surface, draw it 
toward you slightly, so that it drops si- 





Knee-deep in the habitat of the trout 
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lently. Imitate the fly. As you draw 
the fly toward you across the pool, give 
the line a slight trembling motion. It 
will often coax out a fellow that has 
ignored the first cast. If you prick a 
trout and lose him, you might as well 
pass on to the next hole—he’ll not bother 
you again. 

Trout live in the clear, cold water of 
our mountain streams, preferring the 
quiet seclusion and protection of the 
forest. Occasionally there is a stretch 
of good fishing in an open field, but if 
you'll recall, the field was usually sand- 
wiched in between two forests. Woods, 
because of fallen trees that lie across 
the course of the stream and the accu- 
mulations of brush that form swift deep 
pools, is their natural habitation. If 
you are a poor amateur at the sport, a 
good fisherman will often follow behind 
you and fill his basket, because he knows 
where the trout lie. You' must know 
“the holes.” Furthermore, they will be 
in different parts of the pool at differ- 
ent times of the day. Early in the morn- 
ing the trout are at the head of the 
pool, hidden in the deep water, under a 
log, a brush pile or a rock. During the 
day, they are in the center of the pool 
and late at night are found feeling in the 
shallow, still water, just at the point the 
pool breaks into ripples. It is for this 
reason that bait is better in the morn- 
ing. It lends itself to being slipped 
quietly into difficult crunies, where it 
can sink near the bottom. Before fish- 
ing in a pool, stop and make a study of 
it from a safe distance, to find the best 
point of approach and figure out the 
place that the trout will most probably 
be. After a few studied approaches, 
the art becomes an instinct and you find 
yourself as sleuthy and cunning as the 
trout himself; in fact, the whole proce- 
dure, if you are a true sportsman and 
not a so-called “fish-hog,” is a game be- 
tween you and the speckled beauty, to 
see which can outwit the other. Nine 
cases out of ten 
the trout wins. 


ET’S look at 
the sport 
from the 

trout’s point of 
view. With him, 
it’s a game of 
life and death. 
You’re not his 
only enemy. He 
is continually 
protecting him- 
self from a host 
of others, the 
water-snake, the 
weasel, the 
mink, the king- 
fisher and a 
number of other 
enemies make 
him their prey. 
Then he must 
prepare for a 
drought and 
move down 
stream into 
deeper water in 
dry season. Did 
you ever notice 
that a trout 
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caught from a shaded pool, or from 
under a log is almost black, and one 
taken from an open pool in the swift 
waters is silver in shade? Again, the 
shading may be streaked. This is the 
protective coloration that the Creator 
provides for all wild life. 

The various ways in which different 
game fish take the bait is interesting. 
A bass or pickerel lunges forward and 
strikes a fly or a moving minnow with 
a viciousness that often snaps the line. 
They strike from the side and strike to 
kill. It has always been a question in 
my mind as to whether a bass strikes 
an artificial minnow to procure it as 
food or thinks that it is an enemy. 
Sometimes I have known them to strike 
a surface bait and knock it several feet 
in the air. A bass swallows a minnow 
at once. I am positive that the brook 
trout jumps at a fly to get food. The 
movement is hardly vicious notwith- 
standing the fact that the fight that fol- 
lows, if the trout is hooked, is quite the 
contrary. They practice all the cunning 
that the most experienced fisherman is 
capable of combatting. A brook trout 
jumps from the rear of the bait and 
usually comes clear out and greets you 
with a slap of his tail. In fact, they 
slap onto the water. The Brown trout 
approaches from the side and slowly 
sticks his nose out and draws the fly 
under. Unless you see him, you are 
liable to mistake the strike of a big one 
for a little fellow or perhaps a snag. 
The Rainbow usually jumps clear out, 
but with little display or spirit. One 
curious feature of their habits is that 
they are feeding at almost any time of 
the day. The Brown trout does not 
eare for the colder water of our moun- 
tain streams and if plentiful, they mi- 
grate to slower currents and warmer 
water. 

Let me tell you how I got the fever, 
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for such is the irresistible desire that 
comes over one with the coming of 
Spring, angle worms, and warm, quiet 
days. I think I was about ten years of 
age when my father sent me to spend 
the summer with my _ grandfather. 
Grandfather’s farm was a bit of culti- 
vated land, cut out of one of the wildest 
spots that is left here in Eastern United 
States. Why he had continued to live 
there on the threshold of civilization, as 
it were, was then beyond my sophistic- 
ated comprehension. Now I believe I 
know why; he loved the solitude of this 
quiet place. I can see him now on the 
porch rocking quietly in the dusk, listen- 
ing to the plaintive call of the whip- 
poor-will and gazing out over the Sinna- 
mahoning into the dark forest of heavy 
pine that bordered the house. 


guess he realized that I was get- 

ting pretty homesick. “Boy,” he 
said, “looks a little like rain for tomor- 
row. I guess we'll let the corn go, and 
go fishing.” 

In the morning the sky was lowering 
and the air was thick and heavy enough 
to cut. It was an ideal day. Grand- 
father scraped the chips from some dark, 
moist soil around the wood pile and dug 
some solid white angle worms. Then he 
got a couple of lines and some hooks 
from the woodshed and we set out across 
the “timber” back of the house. I re- 
member the infinite care he exercised 
in selecting two slender saplings for 
poles. Even today I never go through 
a patch of woods without estimating the 
possibilities for fishing poles of every 
young tree I see. He cut the poles, 
carefully wound the lines around their 
tips—starting two feet or more from 
the handle and winding to the top—in 
case the pole broke one would still have 
the line to fall back on and save the fish. 


O'n evening, as we sat there, I 
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After a mile’s walk, we came to Lush- 
baugh Run, a small mountain stream 
that had its source five miles up the val- 
ley. He baited my hook and his own 
and we started right in to fish. He 
always kept a little ahead of me, which 
I have noticed is one of the weaknesses 
of the seasoned nimrod. Well, I fished, 
and fished, and fished, and only suc- 
ceeded in landing a small crab. I final- 
ly ran ahead and caught up with him. 
There was no fun here that I could see. 
He let me look in his basket which was 
half full of nice sized trout. Nothing 
there to appeal to me. It was beginning 
to sprinkle, and I wanted to go home. 
I was disgusted. Then the great hour 
of my life came. He dropped his pole 
and took me by the hand. We started 
away from the stream, making a cir- 
cle of about 200 feet. When we came 
within about ten yards of the stream 
again, we got down on our hands and 
knees and crawled through some rank 
ferns to a hidden pool. He cautioned 
me not to say a word, as the trout would 
hear us, which by the way, is a mis- 
taken idea. I peeked through the ferns 
at a still pool of dark water that lay 
below an old log. I looked more in- 
tently from my hiding place, and I saw, 
it seems now, a dozen big trout lying 
about two inches from the bottom, fan- 
ning themselves with their fins. My, 
but they did look wonderful. Then 
Grandfather carefully poked my pole 
over the trout and dropped a squirming 
angle worm into the pool. There was a 
splash and the next thing I knew we 
were grabbing at a big red and white 
fellow that was flopping in the ferns. 

That was my first degree and although 
I have fished a great deal since that 
day long ago, I’ve never needed another 
lesson to show me the method or to con- 
vince me that there were thrills in catch- 
ing mountain trout. 


SHEEP HUNTING IN MEXICO 


A SHORT HUNT IN THE DESERT COUNTRY SOUTH OF THE ARIZONA 
BORDER RESULTED IN THE CAPTURE OF FOUR SPLENDID RAMS 


AVING killed most all kinds of big 
game found in this country except- 
ing the Rocky Mountain sheep or 

“Big Horn,” the most sought after of all 
our big game, I decided to try Mexico. 
Securing the name of a guide, I was 
soon in touch with him and on December 
26th, I started for a small station on the 
Southern Pacific, 50 miles East of Yuma, 
Arizona. On my arrival I was met by 
the guide with the outfit, excepting such 
portions as I had taken with me. I 
usually carry my own bedding, which 
consists of a light cotton mattress and 
three pair of woolen blankets and a 
pillow, all rolled in a tarpaulin made for 
the purpose. This tarp is made about 
18 inches wider than my bed and about 
14 feet long and is a heavy grade of 
canvas. I spread it out on the ground, 
make my bed on one half of it and 
pull the other half up over the bed; on 
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the sides I have rings and snaps to keep 
the wind from blowing it off. The heavy 
tarp on the lower side prevents damp- 
ness getting through and the tarp on top 
protects me from rain. On the road I 
fold the sides and roll it in a compact roll 
and tie it with a rope. My bed is always 
made. The guide’s bed consists of a few 
pairs of blankets. Our cooking outfit in- 
cluded a Dutch oven, frying pan, stew 
and bread pans, coffee pot, few tin plates, 
knives, forks, etc. Our stock of groce- 
ries consisted of a small sack of flour, 
one-half slab of bacon, coffee, sugar, salt, 
pepper, baking powder, lard, prunes, 
strained honey, condensed milk, canned 
peas, corn and tomatoes. The rest of our 
outfit consisted of a small dun pony, and 
a Spanish mule hitched to a light spring 
wagon. Not a very elaborate outfit, I 
grant you, and it did not compare very 
favorably with the outfits usually fur- 


nished by the Northern and Northwest- 
ern guides, but it was all sufficient for 
the section of country in which I in- 
tended to hunt. 

It seldom rains in Southern Arizona 
and that portion of Mexico during the 
winter season and the thermometer rare- 
ly if ever reaches the freezing point. 
Besides it is necessary to go light, as one 
has to haul all feed and water for both 
man and beast, there being no vegetation 
and very little water in that locality. 


LL day we travelled toward the 
Mexican border across a barren 
waste with nothing to see, except 
giant cactus and scattered greasewood. 
About eleven P. M. we arrived at a pot- 
hole in the rocks, where we camped. This 
watering place is known all over South- 
ern Arizona and Northern Mexico. 
Around this place were hundreds of 
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graves merely marked by laying rocks 
on the ground in the form of a cross. 
My guide told me these people had per- 
ished for want of water; that in most 
part they were well-to-do immigrants 
travelling from Mexico to the States and 
that Mexican bandits, hearing of the trip, 
would make a short cut through the 
mountains to this place and either poison 
the water or dip it out of the hole. This 
is simply a large hole in a rock about 15 
feet in diameter. The travelers finding 
no water, would perish while the bandits 
would return with their loot. 

The next morning we replenished our 
water supply and by noon we were 
camped in Mexico. As there were no 
large trees, it was necessary for us to 
camp in the open, with nothing above us 
but the canopy of heaven. As my guide 
had written me there would be no danger, 
although the Revolution in Mexico was 
going on, I was surprised to see him fill 
his belt with cartridges and tell me to do 
the same. I asked why we carried so 
much ammunition, and he informed me 
we were likely to encounter Mexican out- 
laws. If so, we would have to shoot our 
way out or be marched to the interior 
with a good chance of being stood up 
against an abode hut. 

We cooked our lunch, prepared our 
beds and lounged around camp until late 
in the evening, as the sheep do not 
come down to feed until towards dusk. 

I might add here that hunting the 
“Big Horn” in this part of Mexico is 
different from any place I have ever 
hunted them before. The mountains rise 
abruptly out of the desert and are of 
granite formation with absolutely no 
vegetation of any kind upon them. The 
sheep come down off the mountains in 
the evening and at night, to feed on the 
ironwood that grows along the ravines 
at the foot of the mountain. So instead 
of climbing to the highest point, which 
is usually necessary in the Rocky Moun- 
tains to get this game, it is only neces- 
sary to hunt on level ground near the 
foot of the mountains and catch the 
sheep before they return to cover, high 
up among the rocks. I don’t think I have 
ever hunted in a country so void of vege- 
tation as this part of Mexico and I have 
never hunted for sheep in any country 
where they were so easy to get as there. 


ATE that afternoon we strolled forth 
E: in quest of game and discovered a 

couple of sheep high up on a ledge 
of rock. After watching them for some 
time through our glasses and seeing that 
neither had a good pair of horns we de- 
cided not to try for them. Nightfall 
found us in camp with no game. On ac- 
count of the danger from bandits we de- 
cided not to build a fire and for our sup- 
per we ate the scraps left from our noon- 
day lunch. As the weather was cool, we 
soon turned in for the night. 

The next morning we were out early; 
it was necessary to get to the feeding 
ground by daylight, as the sheep stopped 
feeding at that time and started back 
up among the rocks on the mountains, 
however, they often linger on the lower 

ledges until 8 or 9 o’clock in the morn- 
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ing. We hunted this morning without 
success and after lunch we decided to 
move further into Mexico and went into 
camp a little after sundown. While my 
guide was getting supper, I went over 
to the foot of the mountains to see if any 
sheep had been feeding in the canyon 
near by. About sundown I discovered 
two, bounding from rock to rock. They 
looked almost black up among the gran- 
ite rocks and seemed larger than they 
really were. I was not long in getting 
busy. After missing several shots, I 
finally killed the smaller of the two, which 
had a fair head. I fired signal shots 
and my guide was soon at my side to 
help me, dress the game and get it to 
camp. It was my first sheep and I was 
feeling fine. We ate supper and I was 
soon in dreamland. 


HE next morning by daylight we 
were again working along the foot 
of the mountain and saw a few 
sheep, but were unable to get a shot, 
so decided again to move camp. This 
time we drove around the mountain to 
the opposite side. Remember these moun- 
tains rise abruptly out of the desert and 


Four noble rams from Mexico 





a person can drive right up to the foot 
of them with a rig, there being no foot- 
hills like most mountains. It was late 
when we went into camp and we did not 
go out that evening. By this time the 
fear of bandits had somewhat worn off, 
so we cooked a good supper and kept 
a small campfire until bed time. I listened 
while my guide told me many interest- 
ing stories of his various trips to this 
section of the country, of his successes 
with but few failures. 


The next morning we were after them 
again and it was not long before we saw 
a big ram low down on the mountain. 
As he was too far away to shoot and 
there was open ground between us, we 
sat on a rock and watched him through 
our glasses. We soon discovered another 
nearby. The rams soon lay down and 
we then advanced boldly across the open 
toward them. When within about 200 
yards, they jumped up and ran. We 
both opened fire. The one I was 
shooting at went over a little saddle 
in the mountain, the other ran down 
the mountain. I knew my guide had 
hit his, because a mountain sheep when 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 252) 





Traveling into the sheep country 
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HERE was less talking that night 

in the camp on the point, for 

something seemed to have whetted 
the suspicions of both Tipley and his 
henchman, Flynt. Perhaps it dated back 
to John’s frank questions regarding the 
flight of the egrets, in their twilight 
trail over the mangrove tops. 

In any event, Captain Flynt was 
cross and ill-humored to the point of 
aggressiveness, Coupled with this was 
his disappointment over bad luck with 
coon traps. Although he had set a 
number of them for a distance of half 
a mile along the game trail that 
skirted Fifth Lake, the results regis- 
tered zero. Tipley studiously avoided 
the company of his new friends. Soon 
after Hendry had spread an excellent 
venison meal, the owner of the Spoonbill 
lighted his pipe and disappeared. Hours 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Harpooning Devil Fish off the Gulf 
Islands. Adventures on Chatham 
Bend River, en route to Alligator 
Bay. The Sport That Lurks in 
the Shadow of the Mangroves. 
John Has His First Introduction 
to “Holy Rollers.” Further Epi- 
sodes in the Strange Expedition 
that Sought to Discover the Fate 
of the Florida Egret. 


afterward, as Mr. King looked from his 
tent, before retiring, he saw Mark Tip- 
ley squatting on the point; a black sil- 
houette against the silvered surface of 
the lake. 

This Cypress Fringe expedition had 
been started under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances that its rude termination in 
comparative and impolite silence was 
disconcerting. Mr. King, however, as 
camp was broken at dawn on the 27th, 
paid no manner of attention to his pair 
of grouchy companions and cautioned 
John not to make remarks. 

The same difficulties were encoun- 
tered on the downward journey for 
Flynt, at the wheel of his unmanage- 
able power boat, managed to beach her 
at the sharp turns with alarming fre- 
quency. It seemed good to roll out into 
the Gulf waters once more, under skies 
that were matchless. 

Nothing had been touched aboard the 
Mae and the Spoonbill, rocking impa- 
tiently at her anchorage and wearing 
her coon-skin patchwork garb as a miser 
might wear his rags was as picturesque, 
in a mysterious way, as before. Mr. 
King could think of her only as a sort 
of piratical cruiser, cruising under light 
camouflage and with sealed lockers filled 
with slaughtered egrets. 
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Here, truly enough, was a dash of 
genuine romance: a snug boat, fitted 
out as a combined trapping headquar- 
ters and laboratory for the scientific 
gathering of Gulf specimens, yet whose 
hidden nooks and crannies hid unspeak- 
able crime! There must be one day of 
final, sure accounting. 

A few moments before Flynt was 
ready to put off in his power boat, at 
the parting of the ways, Tipley stood 
with Mr. King on the deck of the Mae. 
He had. weakened to the extent of beg- 
ging a bag of tobacco. 

“Going to remain about here a 
while?” Tipley asked casually, as he 
lighted his pipe. 

“A little more surveying up Chevelier 
Bay,” was Mr. King’s quiet rejoinder. 

“Bad crowd up there,” continued Tip- 
ley. 

‘We are on business,” said Mr. King, 
“we MUST go. It’s been MY observa- 
tion, that if you mind your own P’s and 
Q’s you can go ANYWHERE. And 
that’s our doctrine.” 

Tipley shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s a mighty good one if you stick 
to it,” he went on laconically and not 
without a certain significant emphasis, 
“well, maybe we'll see you later. The 
Captain figures that we are due for 
some more coons off the Key here.” He . 
turned as if to climb down into the 
waiting boat but stopped suddenly to 
call back:— 

“Needn’t worry about mentioning our 
Thickehunahatchee trip. These beggers 
in this section are jealous of anybody 
who comes as far as from Key West. 
Much obliged for the tobacco.” 

With that he was gone, his bulky form 
settling upon the power boat seat and 
his pipe leaving a smoke trail that 
haloed his shaggy red head. 
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LL that afternoon, while John Jr. 

fished for mullet, or had occa- 

sional tries at sharks, Mr. King 
and Hendry labored over the Mae’s 
leaky cylinder, for it was unthinkable 
to struggle along under this handicap. 
Some cement was resurrected from the 
Hendry Curiosity bag and this was pre- 
pared and set in place. It would be 
necessary, however, to allow it to stay 
over night. 

Much to their dismay, on starting the 
engine the next morning, the cement 
patch blew out! The wooden pegs, 
therefore, remained their only alterna- 
tive and Hendry was on this job up to 
noon. Mr. King and John, in the mean- 
while, ran the launch over to the Key 
and secured another supply of fresh wa- 
ter from the old well. It was on the 
return trip that they had a run-in with 
their first Devil Fish. 

At a distance of some two hundred 
yards from shore, John was quick to 
spy this hideous, motionless form. It 
was lying in about six feet of transpar- 
ent water, apparently oblivious to the 
presence of a natural enemy. 

“What IS it?” the boy sputtered, his 
eyes widening. 

“Devil fish—and a very large one,” 
his father answered, “want to get him?” 

“Can’t go home without chalking down 
at least ONE,” John exclaimed, “what 
do we use... . line and a big hook?” 

“Scarcely, it will be the harpoon, and 
a swift, strong jab. Hendry had best 
attend to our sleepy neighbor; he has 
had dealings with them before.” 

And Hendry, streaming with perspira- 
tion from work on the engine, gave a 
whoop of delight when they ran in be- 
side the Mae and took him aboard. It 
was the guide’s special pleasure to in- 
troduce John to new and thrilling gulf 
experiences in the fish line. 

Very stealthily the small boat was 
guided to a position almost over the 
devil fish. Hendry, poised, harpoon in 
hand, in the bow, waited for an oppor- 
tune moment. Before the other occu- 
pants of the boat realized that this sec- 
ond had arrived, the guide’s great, bare 
arm and rugged body lunged forward, 
and the harpoon fairly whistled through 
the air, the rope sawing out a tune 
against the gunwales. 

For twenty feet, in an ever-widening 
circle, the waters were lashed into a 
fury of creamy spray and foam. Hen- 
dry braced his legs and his soft hat 
spun overboard. The battle was on. 

“Its towing us!” John cried, stooping 
in the boat, “hold on Hendry, hold on!” 

But this warning was unnecessary. 
Hendry was in his element. The fish 
grains held, and a great bulk of infu- 
riated devil fish made for deeper water 
with incredible speed. The boat fol- 
lowed, Hendry looping the stout rope 
around a seat. And in this gay fashion 
they zig-zagged down the Key shore for 
a hundred feet until their catch dis- 
played signs of weakening. Slowly now 
and with experienced strength, Hendry 
pulled on the rope. Not a dozen feet 
from them, a dark, convulsing mass 
shadowed the gulf waters. 

“Machete!” the guide grunted, never 
removing his eyes from the quarry. 


Harpooning a Devil Fish in Gulf water. 
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There is a breathless moment before ‘the 


final strike. Our camera man is on the job 


Mr. King thrust it into his hands and 
Hendry slashed at the ugly head, until 
there was no longer movement of the 
winged monster. It was towed to a 
sandy beach and spread out for all to 
O06. G8 a most unsightly, abnor- 
mal creature, with wings that measured 
six feet from tip to tip and a yawning 
cavity of a mouth. As John observed, 
“it was ALL mouth!” 

Photographic procf was quite suffi- 
cient and the carcas was left under the 
bending mangroves, as a thank-offering 
to the little scurrying animals that Cap- 
tain Flynt had so assiduously preyed 
upon. 


other there was no getting away 
in the asthmatic Mae until the 
following dawn. The cylinder, patched 
up again, was still leaky but they were 
off for Chokoloskee, Chevelier Bay and 
some of the large inland streams of 


W ‘othe with one set-back and an- 


which they had heard so much. It was 
in this district that The Spoonbill might 
have operated, for Captain Flynt, in sev- 
eral talks with Hendry, had intimated 
as much. 

It was slow going, with frequent 
stops, and they were compelled to lay 
off the inlet over night in a drizzling 
rain. 

The trip was resumed. very early in 
the morning up a sizable river, 
where there were constant diversions 
of beautiful scenery and abundant game 
of all kinds. Despite Hendry’s care the 
Mae went aground at noon on a sizable 
oyster bar, and it was two P. M. before 
they could get off again. John fished 
incessantly and with splendid success 
but the others were too engrossed in 
navigation and cylinder leaks to think 
of baiting a hook. 

Only once did they see signs of habita- 
tion a little, shabby hut set 
deep in the cabbage palms and man- 
groves. They were to learn more of this 
place later on, as our story will tell. 
Who knows—perhaps it was from this 
very shack that the Law Of The Egret 
Rookeries had birth. There are those, 


in any event, who will say that the 
Watson boys were responsible for the 
cut trees on Alligator Bay inlet and who 
posted the sinister signs along a dark 
and dangerous route. 

It was turning grey on the river when 
they finally came out bravely into the 
Bay . . . @ very remarkable body 
of water and one that is little known 
to sportsmen. 

Mr. King had heard of this place be- 
fore leaving Miami, and some portion 
of its record was known to him. Hen- 
dry supplied additional facts from his 
vast store-house of guide interchange. _ 

“It looks BEAUTIFUL here!) John 
saluted, as he stood in the bow and 
looked around him in the gathering 
dusk, “I’m sure we can expect rich ‘pick- 
ings with either gun or rod. Where are 
we to camp?” 

“On the Island,” his father answered, 
“Chockoloskee is a magic name in this 
territory. Every Indian knows it well. 
But you shall see. I want to again warn 


Another view of a Devil Fish 
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A great Devil Fish, harpooned, and thrown up on the shore. 


Note the very large 


mouth and the two wings 


talk 


you, however, to be careful 
and ask 


only when spoken to 
NO QUESTIONS.” 

“As bad as that, eh?” John demanded. 

“Yes. Chokoloskee is the place of 
forgotten memories and secret pasts. 
Many stories come out of Chevelier Bay 
—most of them are true. And they are 
not yery pleasant stories either. We 
are now in the heart of the rookery 
country. Once upon a time, these quiet 
rivers and bays were white with egrets.” 

“The channel leading in is very nar- 
row,” observed John, “I wonder that a 
craft as large as the Mae can make it 
—must be deeper than it looks.” 

“The bay proper is shallow. But the 
river is navigable from end to end. In 
the fishing season they bring up boats 
that draw as much as five feet of water. 
Incidentally, some of the fishing that’s 
done hereabouts is agaifist the law 
.... frankly, openly, brazenly so.” 

“But why should fishing be against 
the law?” John queried, somewhat per- 
plexed. 


a = 


“Because, here at Chokoloskee, they 
observe no rules. They fish in season 
and out—all the year ’round. Mullet 
is caught in large quantities here in 
the bay. Barrels upon barrels of them 
are salted and sent to various ports— 
Key West for instance.” 


S the Mae forged ahead they made 
out the dim lines of an island. It 
was Chokoloskee, the lights were 
beginning to twinkle in Smallwoods trad- 
ing post. You sportsmen of far ways and 
enchanted streams—have you ever vis- 
ited Smallwood, on Chokoloskee? Have 
you sat on the crude steps of the little 
remote store and sorted your fishing 
tackle? Have you stopped, before land- 
ing, and stuffed every dollar of paper 
money in your sock, lest it be seen by 
too inquisitive eyes? Have you learned 
to pay in checks every penny’s 
worth of what you buy, lest the rumor 
get about that you are “hipped with 
chink?” 
If none of these experiences are yours, 


Crawfish grow to prodigious size on the Gulf side and the demand for them is great. 
One enterprising fisherman goes for his haul in a diving apparatus 
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then something truly romantic is still 
on the horizon of things sportsman-like. 
For of all the places that lie hidden 
behind the gulf mangroves, this quaint, 
mystic island in a fairy bay, is the most 
alluring, the most hazardous—the most 
productive of genuine thrills! 

The island is about one eighth of a 
mile wide and a quarter of a mile long 
and is rather densely wooded with man- 
groves skirting the edge and interior 
growth of oaks. There is majesty to 
the occasional groves of avacado and 
mango, for the latter, in many cases, 
were planted back in 1870 and reach 
the surprising height of sixty feet. 
Some of the trunks are twelve inches in 
diameter. 

Chokoloskee is virtually a shell mound 
—that is, where the settlement has its 
location. These giant mounds of oyster 
shell and conks struggle up to thirty 
five feet . . . solid masses of shiny, 
powdered, brittle shell, topped off by 
strange and luxuriant vegetation—that 
grows against every law of nature. 

Since 1838 the island has been known 
and used intermittently. It was a trad- 
ing post in the earlier days, during the 
grim Seminole war and its shell forti- 
fications served as forts. A few miles 
distant, up Turner River, one of the 
most bloody of all Seminole conflicts was 
fought. It is historic ground. Ameri- 
can troops, be it known, have battled up 
and down that twisting, serpentine 
stream. 

The Mae and her tender were safely 
drawn up at the rickety dock and left 
exactly as she was. There was expedi- 
ency in this. No one locks things up at 
Chokoloskee. It would be a visible af- 
front to every living mortal thereabouts. 

One thing struck. the voyagers as 
peculiar from every direction 
boats were coming abreast of the twi- 
light hush—fast little motor boats, row 
boats, dories and glade skiffs. Like 
enormous water beetles they skimmed 
from nowhere in particular, freighted 
with taciturn, sullen men and gaily at- 
tired women, to finally touch some por- 
tion of the mangrove shore and stop, 
disembarking their strange occupants. 

“It must be a picnic or an election,” 
grinned John, “Gee! I never thought 
there were so many folks in this out-of- 
the-way hole. What’s the meaning of 
it, anyhow.” 

Just then a solemn bell tolled—a bell 
so resonant and insistent that its echoes 
went rolling back into the very heart 
of the surrounding swamps. 

Hendry shoved a brown finger to his 
lips as he pointed shoreward with the 
other hand. 

“Church,” was his low word, “better 
no make fun. Holy Roller. This Sab- 
bath night. We forget it Sunday.” 

And this was true. They HAD for- 
gotten. A short distance up the slope 
that was cut clear of mangroves, they 
saw the peak of a diminutive, ram- 
shackle meeting house. And further on 
still, near a shell mound, the trading 
post. 

John stooped and picked up some 
shells while ascending the rise. They 
were almost perfect conks, untouched 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 248) 
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IT ISN'T ALWAYS WELL TO SKIP A BROOK BECAUSE OF ITS REPUTATION; 


little Timmy Green as he came 

running into Smith’s general 
store with a monstrous trout held out 
at arm’s length. Proprietor Smith was 
an old trout fisherman and he was the 
first among several other anglers to ex- 
claim: 

“By George, Timmy, he is a whopper! 
—hey, Tibble and Billings, just look at 
him.” 

And they discharged a volley of ex- 
clamations while Proprietor Smith 
rushed the fish to the scales. “A two- 
pounder, boys! Where’d you catch the 
old chap, Timmy?” 


66 Ais he a whopper?” shouted 


“Up’n Boggy Brook,” piped up little . 


Timmy, “an’ I catched him soon’s I 
throwed in my hook under the old dam.” 

“Beats all,” drawled Proprietor 
Smith as he peered over the tops of his 
spectacles. “No one has fished that 
brook before for years to my knowl- 
edge.” 

And there you have it. No one had 
fished the brook for years for the very 
good reason that it had a wide-spread 
reputation of containing no trout. And 
what angler wants to waste time on a 
brook barren of trout? If a stream 
contains only a few, then one might. 
But Boggy Brook was reputed not to 
have one solitary treut in its waters. 
And little Timmy Green, just by luck 
caught a two-pounder at the first cast. 

Here is the secret of how Boggy 
Brook came to be inhabited. Several 
years before, unbeknown to any of the 
village anglers, Charley Brewster placed 
several hundred small trout in the 
stream. The following year he went 
west, married and settled there. The 
trout in Boggy Brook were forgotten 
by Charley when he wrote back home, 
and not another soul knew he had 
dumped them in the stream. So little 
Timmy Green, while fishing for red- 
fins, caught a prize that made the whole 
trout fishing fraternity of the village 
gasp. Thereafter, Boggy Brook catches 
became famous for miles around. And 
little Timmy became renowned as a dis- 
coverer; he was but little lower than 
Christopher Columbus in the esteem of 
local anglers. 


OW, every little while there bobs 
N up a little Timmy or a big Timmy 

discoverer, who causes an old 
abandoned brook to become a center of 
angling activity. It may not have be- 
come populated by the same method as 
Boggy Brook became, but in some way 
trout came there. My discovery of such 
a brook several years ago has left me 
a memory which will never become 
dimmed. It was a little paradise for 


anglers; and the owner of the stream 
had told me it had never been known 
to contain a trout! 





IT MIGHT SURPRISE YOU AND CONTAIN SECRETS OTHERS HAVE OVERLOOKED 


By EARNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 





Fishing a great picturesque brook 


The point, then, I would make is that 
every trout fisherman, if he has the 
time, should be somewhat of an explorer 
and not stake all his.faith on reputa- 
tions of brooks. Sometimes one of these 
surprise streams will be found in the 
very center of civilization for the very 
reason that every angler will think or 
remark, “Oh, there’s no trout there; 
never has been any.” And like the 
Levite of old he passes on. 

Oftentimes the reason for the deser- 
tion of a stream by trout cannot be 
solved. Only the fish know. And per- 
haps in a few years that same stream 
will become a center of immigration. 
Without doubt one of the chief reasons 
for the desertion of a stream is the 
inflowing of some foreign substance 
which means death to trout. Many fac- 
tories send out such substances. Saw- 
dust is an enemy of trout; seldom will 
they be found where this abounds. I 
know of sections in two streams which 
at one time were filled with trout and 
which later became useless for fishing 
because of this reason. 


N writing the foregoing I have had in 
mind medium and large sized streams, 
ones whose appearances were tempt- 

ing to anglers, but whose reputations 
kept them from visiting them. Now, I 
want to take up the little streams—in- 
significant ones, if you please—ones that 
would be passed by nine times out of 
ten as being too small to bother with. 






They are to be found almost everywhere 
in a district of brooks. Not a few of 
them are contiguous to big streams. 
These little streams are often surprises. 
True, no large trout, as a rule, live in 
them, but in these days of “fished-to- 
death” brooks in populous parts of the 
country, one. must be contented with 
fair-sized fish When a big fellow is 
landed, then one’s joy becomes almost 
excessive. 

In a small spring-fed brook, especial- 
ly, it is surprising how far up trout 
will go. And they don’t stop for’ shal- 
lowness of water, manytimes. I know 
of a half-pound trout being caught away 
back in a tiny brook among the hills 
where the water, except in a number of 
small pools, would not average more 
than two inches in depth. This particu- 
lar chap was caught in one of the pools 
about four inches deep. Now, not one 
angler among five would have deigned 
to “puggle” about in such an unpreten- 
tious place. It takes an angler with a 
sort of prophetic vision to seek out such 
places. Last season I was driving by a 
little trickling stream when I saw an 
angler fishing just the other side of the 
fence. I saluted him, but he didn’t re- 
turn the salutation just at that instant. 
But in a half-minute he did. “How’s 
that?” he called, as he flipped a nine- 
inch trout into the air. That fisherman 
was always trying little brooks and 
brooks that others didn’t fish. And he 
brings home the trout. 


HEN one is fishing a great pic- 
turesque brook filled with ‘long 
stretches of still-flowing water, 
with reaches of dashing rapids and with 
deep, silent pools all along the way, it 
takes a whole lot of gumption to desert 
it, even when fish are not striking nor 
are likely to strike, and move on to some 
baby brook. From my own experiences 
I know that many a time I have clung 
tenaciously to a stream whose whole 
makeup was ideal for trout, yet in 
which there were none. I have been 
lured on and on under the bewitching 
influence of appearances. For a long 
time I was reluctant to leave a big 
stream for a little one, but when one 
day I mustered enough will-power to 
act, I was well repaid for the aesthetic 
sacrifice I made. I had fished a big 
stream for several hours with no suc- 
cess. I then went to a tiny stream which 
trickled down a steep hillside and this 
marked the finale and saving grace of 
my day’s fishing. Now, I can turn from 
a brook however alluring and success- 
looking and move on to the waters of a 
little neighbor brook with spirits high in 
the hope of success. 
Yes, it’s an excellent idea to have an 
independent spirit when one would go 
astream to take the trout. 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 


F there is any truth in the old adage 
that “the child is father to the man,” 
or in the more plausible one that “As 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” it 
would seem that the proper thing to do 
in writing one’s biography is to begin at 
the beginning. Therefore in conformity 
with these well-established proverbs it 
behooves me to commence by saying that 
I was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
February 29, 1836, under the zodiacal 
sign of Pisces, the Fishes, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

On a front page of the almanac is to 
be seen the well-known Anatomical Tab- 
leau, on which is depicted the nude figure 
of a man who has evidently recently 
undergone an operation on abdominal 
surgery. He is surrounded by the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, each one being ger- 
mane to some portion of his body, that 
of Pisces being assigned to the feet. 
These signs are popularly supposed by 
the credulous to exert some occult influ- 
ence, benign or otherwise, on that par- 
ticular part of the economy to which they 
are assigned, or to govern the future life 
of the person who happens to be born 
under the constellation concerned. 

On the celestial map the constellation 
Pisces is represented by two fishes, 
somewhat separated, but connected by a 
string, which fact might be so construed 
as to suggest some reference to fishing; 
but I can not delude myself with the no- 
tion that because the horoscope at my 
birth showed the moon in the constella- 
tion Pisces, that it had any bearing or in- 
fluence on my subsequent career as an- 
gler, fish culturist or ichthyologist, for 
the very good reason that anglers are 
not born, but made. Moreover, the “in- 
constant moon,” which had just left the 
domain of the constellation of Aquarius, 
the water bearer, a day or two before, 
was about to enter the province of the 
constellation Aries, the Ram. However, 
the “sign” Pisces being in the feet at the 
hour of my entranec to this mundane 
sphere was evidently much more to the 
purpose, for I began walking when eight 
months old. As I was.destined to have 
a birthday but once in four years, it was 
perhaps just as well that I should have 
had an early start in the human race, in 
order to insure the probability of my ob- 
taining a show or place if not to win. 


Y parents, Rev. James Gershom 
Henshall and Clarissa Holt Hen- 
shall, were born in England. Our 

family consisted of four girls and myself, 
and as I have no children it follows that 
I am the last of our branch of the family 
to bear the name. Some of my forebears 


and relatives in England were distin- 
guished artists and musicians, and others 
were eminent in the Church of England, 
one of whom, Rev. Samuel Henshall, was 
co-editor of one of the editions of the 
Domesday Book. In Edward Jesse’s edi- 
tion of Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
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Angler, 1870, there are several fine steel 
engravings by W. Henshall, and in the 
British section of the art exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair were several very 
fine paintings by John Henshall. As 
both of my grandfathers, my father and 
an uncle or two were clergymen there is 
no knowing what my path in life might 
have been had I been born under another 
constellation than Pisces. 


AVING started to walk so early in 
life my memory seems to have kept 
pace with my legs, for I have a 
distinct recollection of certain things and 
events of my earliest childhood. I once 
accompanied my mother to a health resort 
in Pennsylvania, and I still have in my 
possession a letter written by her to my 
father during that visit, in which she re- 
lated some of the “smart” sayings and 
doings of “James.” As the date of the 
letter is September 28, 1888, I was then 
but two and a half years old, but I re- 
member as it were yesterday some of the 
incidents of the journey from Baltimore 
to the mountains. 

I recollect well the “chu-chu” cars, the 
rapid whirling by of trees and fences— 
there were no telegraph poles then. I re- 
member leaving the train, which had 
stopped in front of some white houses, 
and then getting into a carriage with two 
horses attached, one white, the other 
black. I also recall driving along a nar- 
row, shady lane where the bushes occa- 
sionally brushed the sides of the carriage, 
but I do not remember the arrival at our 








cestination, as I was doubtless asleep by 
that time; but certain other subsequent. 
events stand out in bold relief. 

I remember well getting my: head fast 
in the rail fence of the orchard, being 
tempted by the smell and appearanec of 
the bright red apples. It seems that I 
forced my head between the rails side- 
wise, and then turning it, I became pil- 
loried until released by some one forcing 
them apart. Being so very young in- 
experienced and unsophisticated, perhaps 
I was not altogether to blame for the 
misadventure, for I may have inherited 
from grandmother Eve the susceptibil- 
ity to be tempted by a big red apple and 
fell at the first opportunity. 

My first experience in wading, one of 
the essential requisites of the angler, oc- 
curred during this visit. Eluding my 
nurse, I have been told, I wandered to the 
barnyard where some ducks were disport- 
ing themselves in a shallow pond. With 
the self-consciousness of extreme youth, 
innocence or ignorance, I suppose I at- 
tempted to reach them, but that part of 
the episode is not clear to me. I dis- 
tinctly remember, however, the chang- 
ing of the wet clothes for dry ones, and 
what is more to the point, the patterns 
of the two little dresses are firmly lodged 
in the registering arc of my brain. The 
wet dress bore a design of miniature pink 
suns on a white ground, while the dry 
one was decorated With minute sprays of 
light-blue leaves, also on a white ground. 
I have never forgotten them and strange- 
ly enough I have always associated them 
with the quacking of ducks. 

Water has always had a strange fas- 
cination for me from earliest childhood. 
I have ever loved the water from the 
babbling brook, or the unruffled surface 
of a moonlit lake to the wild, tempestu- 
ous seas of a Florida hurricane. I sup- 
pose that I came by this love honestly, 
for it will be remembered that a day or 
two before my birth the “wandering 
moon” left the watery wastes of Aquarius 
and entered the precinct of the constella- 
tion Pisces, which circumstance the as- 
trologer. would say might account for my 
predilection for the watery element, but, 
as my nurse used to say, “I have my 
doubts.” Curiously enough, however, I 
have sailed over many rough waters, at 
home and abroad, encountered numerous 
severe gales, and wallowed in the trough 
of heavy ground-swells following tropi- 
cal storms without feeling the least ten- 
dency toward sea-sickness. 


T is sometimes said that a bright child 
evolves usually into a dull grown-up; 
but, however that may be, I must 

state, if this is to be a truthful narrative, 
that I knew the alphabet when three 
years of age. I have a vivid recollection 
of the illuminated poster of colored let- 
ters from which I learned my A, B, 
C’s. At the age of five years I was read- 
ing Peter Parley’s Natural History and 
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Bible Stories For The Young. I must 
confess, however, that the former book 
was my favorite, though my heart went 
out to young David, the shepherd boy, 
guarding his flock from the ravages of 
the wolves and other wild beasts. I also 
admired Daniel in the lion’s den, which 
I associated somehow with the large col- 
ored posters of the menagerie. Samson 
carrying off the gates of Gaza I consid- 
ered a mediocre performance, judging 
from my knowledge of gates in general, 
but his riddle of the lion and bees ap- 
pealed to me very strongly. 


( 

WAS conversing with an old gentle- 

man one day in reference to early rem- 

iniscences. He remarked that he re- 
membered quite well the “hard cider and 
log cabin” presidential campaign of 1836, 
when the Whig slogan was “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too.” I remarked that I also 
remembered that campaign very well. 
“In what year were you born?” he asked. 
I answered, “In 1836.” He said he could 
not understand how I could remember 
anything that occurred in the year of my 
birth, but I explained that the campaign 
he mentioned did not not take place in 
1836, but in 1840, when I was four years 
old. 

I remember some of the features of the 
presidential campaign of 1840 much bet- 
ter than those of any subsequent one. I 
think the first daylight political proces- 
sion was inagurated at that time. I was 
particaulrly impressed by the handsome 
silk baners borne by the various state 
organizations; the log cabin on wheels 
with coon-skins on the walls and a cider 
barrel on a bench at the door. I shall 
never forget an immense gayly-colored 
ball some twenty feet in diameter, with 
a wooden tire around the circumference 
on which it was propelled by a dozen or 
more men by means of a long shaft. It 
bore the legend “Keep the ball rolling for 
Tipe and Ty.” 


My First EXPERIENCE IN ANGLING 
YEAR or two after the political 
campaign of 1840 our family re- 
moved to the suburbs of Baltimore 

on account of my mother’s health. The 
place was a very pretty one of about 
fifteen acres near Lanvale. A _ rocky 
stream ran along the road in front of the 
woodland pasture. Near the road gate 
was a stone bridge under which ran a 
small tributary brook. Below this bridge 
I did my first fly-fishing when about 
seven years old. Our hostler and gard- 
ener happened to be an old English game- 
keeper with whom I was soon on very 
friendly and confidential terms. Usually 
before bedtime I would sit at the feet of 
this Gamaliel for an hour, in the kit- 
chen, when he fired my youthful imag- 
ination with stories of fishing, fox hunt- 
ing and shooting. I had already been 
worm fishing at the stone bridge with a 
boy neighbor, but “James” would haye 
none of it. He taught me to tie an arti- 
ficial fly, and showed me how to cast. it 
with a willow wand. : 

About that time, in 1843 to be exact, a 

remarkably brilliant comet with an enor- 
mously long tail appeared in the north- 
ern heavens which we viewed nightly 
with wonder and awe, and eventually with 


. aghast; I was horrified. 
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admiration and pleasure. One of the flies 
tied by James he named the “comet” in 
honor of our celestial visitor. It had a 
fiery red hackle from my game rooster 
and a long yellow tail from the canary 
bird. He called it a salmon fly, but some 
small ones proved quite effective with the 
sunfish and chubs. We fished at the 
bridge every Saturday afternoon, when 
James had a half holiday, during the 
summer and autumn. 

There was a warm spell the next win 
ter in the latter part of February, and 
we repaired one day to the old bridge 
for our first spring fishing. It was on a 
holiday, I remember, Washington’s 
Birthday. During our fishing I re- 
marked: 

“James, I wish I had been born on the 
22d of February instead of the 29th, for 
then I would have a birthday every year 
instead of every four years.” 

“Never mind lad,” he replied, “any 
one could be born on the 22d, but not 
every one can be born on the 29th.” 

“Yes, James,” I assented, “but I would 
like to have been born on Washington’s 
birthday.” 

“Never mind, lad,” he said, “its well 
you were not.” 

“But, James,” I persisted, “he was such 
a good man; he never told a lie.” 

“Indeed ’e did, and ’undreds of ’em,” he 
said warmly. 

“Oh, James, how can you say, so,” I 
added, “he was the father of our coun- 
try.” 

“Nay, lad, he was honly a step-father; 
’e was a grand rascal; ’e stole this coun- 
try from Hingland and if it ’adn’t been 
for ’im, this country would still belong 
to Hingland same as Canada.” 

I was dumbfounded; it took away my 
breath. If the old sycamore tree under 
which were were sitting had fallen on us 
I would not have been more surprised— 
such sacrilege! I looked at James 
I was disil- 
lusioned; I discovered that my idol had 
feet of clay. I did not fish with James 
much after that; only occasionally on 
Saturdays: I usually went alone or with 
my boy neighbor. However, we moved 
back to the city the next autumn, and 
James returned to old Hingland. 


N connection with the long-tailed comet 
recently mentioned there hangs an- 
other tale. The followers of William 

Miller, called “Millerites” were looking 
for the end of the world in 1843. A 
bright star appeared at mid-day for a 
short period which I remember seeing. 
This in connection with the comet was 
accepted as an additional sign of the end 
of all things terrestrial. A Millerite 
family that lived on the same block with 
us disposed of all their belongings in 
preparation for the expected flight 
heavenward. The boy of the family, 
Johnnie, and I were partners in mar- 
bles and tops. He turned over all the 
assets in hand to me with the provisio 
that if the ascension did not take place 
we would continue as before, joint owners 
of the stock in trade. 

I remember well the night the family 
and a few others of like faith were to 
“go up.” They were assembled in the 
basement dining-room, seated around a 
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table, in full view from the street, 
clothed in long white robes. I noticed 
that Johnnie’s robe was much too large 
for him and too long in the sleeves. He 
came to the door to bid his playmates 
“good-bye,” and explained that just be- 
fore the ascension the robes would be 
converted into white wings, and congrat- 
ulated himself that his would be as large 
as the rest owing to its generous size. 
I departed for home at the usual hour 
of nine o’clock, and left the expect- 
ant group singing and praying, with 
Johnnie’s shrill treble much in evidence. 
The next morning he was around, much 
earlier than usual, for his share of 
“chaneys” and white-alleys, and said that 
the celestian flight had been postponed 
or abandoned, he did not know which, and 
did not care much, and blamed the whole 
thing on the comet. 


URING the next month there: oc- 

curred an incident that came near 

being a very serious affair, and one 
that might have terminated my earthly 
career at an age so young that my biog- 
raphy would have been a very brief one. 
It was the custom of Johnnie and myself 
to go on Saturdays to a swimming-hole 
two or three miles from town. It was a 
vool in an old abandoned stone quarry, 
about half an acre in extent, and was fed 
by small springs. ’ 

On a very warm day during Indian 
Summer, in the early part of November, 
Johnnie and I went fishing in a creek not 
far from this pool. We had very good 
luck owing to the favorable weather, and 
our basket was pretty well filled with 
sunfish and chubs. I then proposed a 
plunge in the old swimming-hole, and laid 
a wager with Johnnie of six “commies” 
to a white-alley, that I would be first in 
the water. Thereupon ensued a foot race 
of a quarter of a mile along the dusty 
turnpike to the old stone quarry, where 
we arrived very warm and perspiring 
freely. I was soon stripped and plunged 
headlong into the water. 

It was icy cold! It took away my 
breath! When I came to the surface I 


- tried to tell Johnnie, not to “come in as 


the water was fine,” but to stay out; but 
I could not utter a word and breathed in 
a quantity of very cold water. My head 
felt full to bursting; my temples throbbed 
violently; and a great roaring was in 
my ears. I tried to swim but my limbs 
refused to obey, and I sank helplessly 
with my legs and arms flexed with terri- 
ble cramps. When I again rose to the 
surface I tried in vain to call to Johnnie 
for help, and breathed in more and more 
icy water. 

Then I sank helpless and hopeless in 
the welter of water, down, down, down, 
and as it seemed to me, through fathom- 
less depths, until I finally rested quietly 
and peacefully at the bottom, with no 
thought of bodily discomfort or mental 
distress. My last view of Johnnie re- 
vealed him stretching forth a pair of long 
white wings, and seemingly about to soar 
aloft. What followed was afterward re- 
lated to me by Johnnie and Jerry, my res- 
cuers. 

The pool was at the foot of a railroad 
embankment, on which were the main 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 250) 
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HE Du Pont 
Company’s Na- 
tional Crow 

Shoot for 1919 (par- 
ticulars of which 
were given in a re- 
cent number) is a 
step in the right di- 
rection. But like 
most steps, in the right direction, it 
does not go far enough. What we need 
is a bounty law in each state on 
crow heads. Then, if at any time it 
should be found that further reduction 
in the crow population was inadvisable, 
all that would be necessary in order to 
restore the status quo ante would be to 
remove the bounty and the crows could 
be counted upon to do the rest. The 
crow is one bird that does not decrease 
in numbers as the country becomes pop- 
ulated. Any spasmodic efforts to reduce 
his numbers to the point where they 
ought to be, must, of necessity, be in- 
adequate. 

War should be waged on him all the 
year round in the same manner as the 
government wages war on coyotes and 
wolves in the stock-raising states. It 
would not be necessary to hire govern- 
ment hunters for the crow. Boys could 
be counted on to get busy with their 
22s and carry the law into effect. Also 
plenty of men who like shotgun work, 
could be led to take an interest in it if 
they could be shown some way to pay for 
the shells. A nominal bounty law would 
do this, and interest in shooting crows 
would grow until the menace would be 
thoroughly under control. 

The crow has friends, the same as 
all miscreants, and these friends will 
contend that he destroys wire-worms, 
cutworms, white grubs, grasshoppers, 
etc., as well as mice and injurious 
rodents. This much he has on the credit 
side of the ledger; 
he does destroy some 
of these. 

Against this the 
debit is very heavy. 
First, he destroys 
other birds which al- 
so destroy these 
things. The young 
of birds of all kinds, 
and harmless snakes 
which are beneficial, 
he kills; and who 
will venture to say 
that if they were 
permitted to live 
they would not do 
the work of destroy- 
ing crop pests as 
thoroughly as the 
crow himself. _The 
few mice and other 


CROW WAR DECLARED 


HAVING ‘EXHAUSTED ALL MEANS FOR AN HONORABLE PEACE THE 
HUNISH CROW HAS AT LAST BEEN DETERMINED AN OUTLAW 


By W. R. MAC ILRATH 


nored in any broad consideration of the 
subject—for they represent a minimum 
of his diet at best. 

On the contrary, hear what Edward A. 
Samuel in his book on the birds of New 
England and the adjacent states says: 
“T have watched crows with field glasses 
from my hilltop again and again, and 
I have never kept one in sight for two 
hours in breeding season that I did not 
see him take eggs or young from at 
least one nest.” He then goes on to tell 
of seeing one crow despoil the nests of 
two robins, two chipping sparrows, and 
one meadow lark, in the space of one 
hour. Truly, the bird world is full of 
tragedies in the pleasant days of spring. 


HE crow is the particular enemy of 
the quail. Bob White’s nest is not 
usually sheltered by dense bush 

cover and lies open more than that of 
many birds to this rapacious murderer. 
The nests of wild ducks and song birds 
fare no better if the crows find them. 
If there are no eggs in the nest the black 
devils are not averse to tearing the young 
limb’ from limb and devouring them in 
the presence of their screaming mother. 
For it seems to be necessary to the crow’s 
health that they have meat. It is a mat- 
ter of record that certain crows in cap- 
tivity were dying, and upon a meat ra- 
tion being restored to them they soon 
got well, 

The crow is a natural scavenger and 
does not mind if his meat is a little 


large destructive 
rodents that the 
crow kills and eats 
can be safely ig- 


nes! <2 Sot ’ 
(Photograph copyrighted 1910 by A. K. Levering.) 
Crows stealing hen’s eggs from a chicken run 
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“high.” In fact he 
seems to prefer it 
that way. Proof of 
this is found around 
the slaughter houses, 
around the carcasses 
of dead animals in 
the fields, and around 
the edges of drying- 
up ponds and lakes where dead fish lie. 
The existence of such conditions always 
act as a magnet to crows, and they 
gather from afar to the feast. 

Those who have caught crows when 
young and tamed them say that they 
have no natural affection for their mas- 
ters like that of a dog. Their whole in- 
terest centers on getting something to 
eat. They are natural thieves and mur- 
derers, the coyotes of the bird world, and 
there should be a bounty on them as 
there is on coyotes. While the destruc- 
tive hawks, like the goshawk, Cooper’s 
hawk, and the sharpshin hawk may more 
properly be compared to the timber 
wolves of the air because of their bold- 
ness and audacity, and their. taste for 
meat with warm blood in it; these are 
comparatively few in numbers (in which 
the comparison still holds) and for that 
reason are less destructive on the whole 
to the bird life than the crow horde. 

Then there is something magnificent 
that commands respect, even admiration, 
in the hawk character that is absent in 
the crow. The racy lines of his figure, 
his barred plumage, the expression of 
his countenance, the fire in his eye, his 
ringing scream from the sky, his bold 
audacity and meteoric flight with talons 
spread to kill—all make for respect while 
we deplore the destruction he works. 
There is something about it that thrills 
the soul. Once I saw a sharpshin in pur- 
suit of a covey of quail. The quail 
passed overhead from behind with a roar 

like a miniature 

train passing over- 
head on a trestle. 

Fifty yards behind. 

the lone pursuer was 
‘burning up the air 

in silent flight, com- 
ing like the air ban- 
dit that he is; and 
two hundred yards 
beyond he struck the 
covey and exploded 
them like the cue- 
ball does the rack-up 
on the break. Once 
he struck and a quail 
fell like a plummet! 

Then the chase 

passed on out of 

sight, the hawk 

never faltering a 
- second on ac 
‘ count of the quail he 

muffed. There is 

that quality in a 

hawk that there fy 
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in a lion, but a crow has the soul of 
a hyena. 

While the wariness of the crow is pro- 
verbial, he is not half so wary as the 
barred-plumaged destroyer,.as any one 
can find out by trying to stalk both of 
them for a while. I have killed crows 
with a shotgun, sitting, by walking to- 
ward them at an angle as if to pass 
to one side, watching them all the while 
out of the tail of my eye, and then when 
within range, suddenly stopping and kill- 
ing him before he can rise from his 
perch. But I never did that to a hawk 
but once, and then a very strong wind 
was blowing and it seemed he didn’t want 
to take the air. 

When stalking crows and hawks with 
a rifle, the hawk will take wing when 
you are still 100 or 150 yards away, 
while the crow will sit, as a rule, until 
you are just outside long shotgun range, 
about 75 yards away. It comes much 
more nearly being impossible to sneak up 
on a hawk unseen than on a crow. I have 
shot hawks that came flying into the 
trees over where I was standing still, 
but I never remember shooting one where 
I was doing the moving and the hawk 
having the advantage of being still, with- 
out the hawk seeing me. I actually be- 
lieve I have shot crows that were asleep. 

I remember shooting one when a boy 
that sat on a low branch over a spring 
at a range of about ten yards, and I 
had been walking toward him without 
seeing him, though he could have seen 
me. It was in hot weather, in August, 
and he was sitting with his mouth gap- 
ing open like a chicken will do in hot 
weather. He never saw me at all, be- 
fore or after, and died without knowing 
what killed him. I never walked up on 
a hawk that way. I have jumped hawks 
and killed them on the wing at short 
range, but the hawk always saw me and 
was doing his best to get away. On such 
occasions the hawk always saw me first. 
My conclusion is that a crow has a less 
intensely organized nervous system than 
a hawk. 


HE chief characteristic of the crow 

is the mob spirit. He joins num- 

bers of his own kind, and depends 
principally upon sentries to give warn- 
ing of approaching danger, though feed- 
ing crows are in no wise blind, even when 
the sentry cannot see the intruder. The 
carnival and the nosy caw-cuss is the 
black fellow’s conception of the real joy 
of life; and if he can mob an owl or a 
hawk that is the red-letter event of the 
carnival. 

Most highly specialized forms of ani- 
mal life are practically immune from 
capture by man along the line of their 
particular specialty. But it also seems 
that practically every animal in nature 
is highly vulnerable if man can only dis- 
cover the point of that vulnerability. 

The pronghorn antelope, for instance, 
has such keen sight and lives out on such 
barren, open flats that it is very difficult 
to approach him unseen. His speed and 
endurance is so great that he cannot be 
run down by a single horseman. It would 
seem that the pronghorn was fitted by 
nature to be very seldom taken by man. 
But inside his pretty head an unfath- 
omable curiosity lies latent, and when he 
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sees any strange object it starts ferment- 
ing right away. Result: He is decoyed 
in with a waving handkerchief and shot. 
The whitetail deer, gifted with a keen 
nose and sight, as well as speed, and 
the ability to sneak through cover, loses 
his life by sheer carelessness and dis- 
position to stick around and play hide 
and seek with the hunter. That is the 
point of his vulnerability. The lordly 
lion, dangerous beast that he is, inhabit- 
ing thorny scrub impenetrable to man, 
and a night ranger, falls victim to poison 
in numbers. In this respect he is highly 
vulnerable. The bull elephant, impreg- 
nable in the center of a herd, is lost if 
he gets out alone. So it goes through a 
long list. It seems that every animal 
can be so easily taken that it is surpris- 
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short time. You will soon have a swarm 
of crows over you; flying in circles about 
two shotgun ranges up in the air (un- 
less you are well hidden) and lighting 
in the trees from 80 to 100 yards away. 
They are actually frantic, but unless 
you are hidden they play safe. I have 
seen them literally swarm like bees just 
out of shotgun range directly overhead. 

Any shotgun load will kill some, but 
the efficiency equipment is a duck gun 
and a duck load, as a good deal of the 
shooting will be at comparatively long 
range. There will be a good many more 
shots at 50 or 60 yards than at 30. The 
sportsman should carry a sharp hatchet 
or belt ax for quickly cutting green 
bushes and constructing hasty blinds. 
When one neighborhood has been thor- 


A good morning’s bag of crows with a hawk thrown in 


ing if man can only hit on the particular 
point of his vulnerability. 

The above mentioned mob spirit is the 
point of the crow’s vulnerability. He is 
a highly voluble bird and given to swear- 
ing and taunting. Also he yells when in 
distress. Experienced crow hunters have 
capitalized this disposition and turned 
it to his destruction. His extreme so- 
cial nature and clannishness, together 
wth his disposition to mob something is 
his fatal defect. Man has turned these 
facts against him in the invention and 
manipulation of the crow call.~ This con- 
stitutes, at once, the most popular and 
most effective method of combatting the 
black army. What can be done by a man 
who can properly manipulate a crow call 
is nothing less than a revelation to the 
uniniated. To the man who is accus- 
tomed to shooting them on accidental 
chance and to stalking them, the com- 
bination of call and shotgun is a jump 
upward in efficiency. 

If you do not know how to call, go out 
into the woods—especially in the spring 
in nesting season—and listen to the vari- 
ous calls. Study what each means. Then 
try to reproduce it on your call. Get 
a lusty young crow and hide. Then put 
your foot on him and squeeze him and 
he will yell in a way that will bring 
all the crows in the woods to his aid. If 
you will listen carefully to his voice and 
the response from the mob he will teach 
you much about crow language in a very 


oughly “shot out” move on. It is pos- 
sible to kill practically as many crows 
as ducks in this way. 


UT there is a rifle system that I have 

devised that is almost as effective. 

Any one who has observed crows 
has noticed that they have a pretty reg- 
ular route of passage morning and even- 
ing in going from roost to feeding 
grounds and vice versa. On these fly- 
ways there are certain trees, generally 
tall and with one or more dead limbs 
in the top, where crows light as regularly 
as passengers get off trains at certain 
stations. 

The sportsman simply builds a blind 
within 30 or 40 yards of such a tree, 
and hides therein before the morning 
or evening flight starts. If he has a full 
line of equipment, he should have wood- 
en crow decoys, or a stuffed owl or hawk, 
a .22 rifle with telescope, Maxim silencer, 
and a crow call.’ He can do very well 
with a crow call, a flyway tree and any 
good .22 rifle with iron sights’ When 
the evening flight comes along, we will 
say, he can start his call, and the crows 
will stop, alighting on the highest point 
to look around. That point is the dead 
top of the tall tree commanded by the 
sportsman’s .22. He has a dead rest and 
the range isn’t over 50 yards, so a kill 
is practically certain. With a silencer 
he may get more than one, if two or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 240) 
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THE BOY AND THE TROUT 


DISREGARDING THE ADVICE OF THOSE WHO WERE 
OLDER AND WISER HE BRINGS HOME A RECORD FISH 


N a certain cold, showery day with 

a gale of wind blowing from the 

east the Boy announced to a group 
of relatives who were spending the day 
in front of the big open fire, that he 
thought he would “go fishin’.” 

“You poor kid! You can’t catch any- 
thing with an east wind blowing! What 
are you goin’ to catch, Trout?” A volley 
of remarks like the foregoing checked 
his declaration. 

The Boy haughtily grasped his plug 
casting rod and a Hildebrandt spinner 
with a big red and white fly attached and, 
stuffing his casting reel in his pocket, 
left the house without a word. In his 
heart he knew he was foolish to expect 
to catch anything on such a day and he 
knew that the reception awaiting his re- 
turn empty handed would be very, little 
to his credit. However, he headed for a 
small pond half full of duck-weed in 
which he had caught many little pickerel, 
and resolved to die hard in the attempt 
to bring home a fish. 

Reaching the lower end 
of the pond he decided to 
try a few- casts from a 
little water gate which 
stood at the outlet. The 
brush and trees which 
were soaking wet grew so 
thickly around the pond 
that the water gate looked 
like the one best bet. 

After setting up his rod 
he found that there was 
no room to make a cast of 
more than 15 or 20 feet 
but he started in and 
caught several bushels of 
weeds in the first few min- 
utes. -Finally he became 
desperate, and removing 
his leader, tied a small 
stone within 4 inches of 
the end of his line and fas- 
tened his lure directly to 
the line. 

This enabled him to 
cast a few feet further 
into a little hole on his 
right. The first cast 
hooked a small pickerel, 
and the Boy cheered up 
considerably. 

Casting right to the 
edge of a mass of floating 
weeds on his left his rod 
was almost yanked out of 
his hand by a strike. His 
line was simply torn off 
the reel as the fish started 
up the pond. The Boy’s 
heart was pounding like a 
trip hammer as he softly 
breathed: 

“Gosh, 
shark!” 

About 65 feet of line ran 
out before he could check 


I’ve got a 


By VIRGINIUS 


the fish and before he realized it, the 
“shark” started toward him at a terri- 
fic pace. He managed to reel in his 
line fast enough on the quadruple mul- 
tiplier, and when his fish made a quick 
swirl about 8. feet out in front of him, 
he saw the red and white belly fins of 
a glorious brook trout. 

Then was the time that the fish should 
have made his supreme effort to shake 
loose the hook, for the Boy was paralyzed 
with joy and excitement. A cold sweat 
broke out on his forehead as he realized 
it was the biggest trout he had ever 
seen. 

The fish was darting back and forth 
trying to get into the thick weeds at 
either side of the pond; finally he started 
up the length of the pond again. The Boy 
began to calm down a little as he checked 
this dash, and he bethought him that his 
landing net was safe at home; also that 
a 5% foot plug casting rod is not the 
best rod on which to handle a big trout. 


He surprised them with a trout that measured sixteen inches 


Many other thoughts as to the situa- 
tion passed through his mind, and he 
began to repeat out loud “More big fish 
are lost by trying to land them too quick- 
ly than for any other reason.” 

The trout suddenly dashed toward him, 
and at the last instant he managed to 
turn him aside; the battle would have 
ended there if he had not succeeded in 
doing this, as the fish would have gone 
through the little water gate and it would 
have been impossible to drag him back 
against the rush of water. 

The fish then chose the center of the 
pond for a base of operations, leaving 
this base for a quick dash toward the 
weeds first on the left and then on the 
right. 

The Boy’s wrist began to ache from 
the contsant strain of turning the trout 
just before the weeds were reached. As 
he gradually worked the fish toward him, 
he noticed a bad spot in the old silk cast- 
ing line. 

IS heart stood still for 
for a minute as the 
frayed piece of line 

slowly went down through 
the girdles and onto the 
reel. He had barely started 
to take a full breath of 
relief before the trout was 
tearing up the pond again, 
and when this dash was 
checked the weak spot was 
12 to 15 feet from the tip 
of the rod. 

The Boy aged visibly 
during the next few min- 
utes while that terrifying 
few inches were coming 
back to the reel. 

By this time the fish 
was tiring somewhat—so 
was the Boy, but the latter 
got the fish up close with 
about 5 feet of line out 
and then wondered what 
he was going to do next. 
He carefully lifted the tip 
of the rod to test the 
weight of the fish, and 
then carefully lowered it 
again. That ‘rod would 
never lift that trout out of 
water! The only thing 
to do was to let the fish 
run around in circles until 
he died of old age. 

After some ten minutes 
of waiting for the trout’s 
spirit to pass over the 
great divide, the Boy 
pulled the tired fish within 
reach and leaned over in 
an attempt to get his fin- 
gers in the trout’s gills. 
The fish immediately de- 
cided that he was not 
really so very tired after 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 251) 
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ONCE: A MAN FALLS INTO THE LIFE OF THE NORTH HE HATES TO GO 





T was Maytime and the steady, 
muffled roar of the Lobstick Rap- 
ids, a half mile down the stream 
gave promise of a pleasing lullaby. 
Our little tent was pitched inside the 
treeline that fringed the Abittibi’s 
flow. Supper for ‘two was bubbling 
in the pot. Seated on a pile of 
resinous spruce brush, my back 
against a tree, I watched “Tiny” 
Becker deftly turn the bannocks in 
the pan. The fire was burning 
bright and evenly and the self-sat- 
isfied set of the guide’s lean, tanned 
features, as he tested his work with 
a pointed twig, told me the baking 
was proving a success. 

“You’re some cook, Tiny,” I ven- 
tured to remark, as he sank back 
into a more comfortable position and 
settled his head on a softer spot on 
his duffle bag. 

“Oh, just fair,” he responded with 
asmile. “I’ve made a good many of 
these cakes in the last ten years and 
usually manage to turn out some- 
thing fit for more than canoe bal- 
last.” “Strange, though. ain’t it,” he 
added, after a pause, “Flipping ban- 
nocks for a living.” 

I agreed with “Tiny,” but after 
short consideration decided for my- 
self that, in spite of being strange 
it was by no means an unprofitable 
way of earning a livelihood. Becker, 
like the most of the guides from the 
Temagami Lake region, each fall made 
from four to eight dollars a day with 
the moose hunters, and in the summer 
months drew from the tourists—better 
known to the Temagami men as the 
“sports”—four and five dollars daily, for 
trips sometimes extending over four weeks 
at a stretch. When he accompanied me 
down the Abittibi to James Bay, Tiny was 
paid three fifty with food and outfit 
found. “With the sports there are often 
good pickings, too,” he told me. “Lots of 
them never return , 
for a second cruise 
and leave their 
outfits with us — 
tents, clothes, some- 
times a new canoe. 
One summer a man 
engaged me a good 
while ahead and I 
waited a month for 
him to show up. 
When he came he 
paid me three-fifty 
a day for all the 
time I was wait- 
ing. 

In the long win- 
ters the guides 
keep the pot boil- 
ing with the pro- 
fits from their 
traplines, for the 
fur-bearing 
creatures of the 


BACK WHERE RIVERS ARE SLOW AND BUSH ONLY GROWS IN PATCHES 


By R. J. FRASER 





Tiny Becker on the trail 


woods still haunt the Temagami country 
and in numbers surprisingly great. 
American “sports” are always well 
liked. “We get lots of women, too,” said 
Eecker. “Those with p'enty of coin and 
a husband who’s afraid of the bush. 
There are ali kinds of skirted sports— 
from the oldish ones who want to be a 
mother to you and wash your shirts and 
supply the missing buttons on your pants, 
to the novel-reading girls who see heroes 
in us all. After the first day in the 
canocs these want to live forever in the 





Temagami men waiting for something to turn up 






‘wilds’, but after a two days’ wet 
spell they crawl shivering out of 
their tent and its ‘Mister Guide, we 
want to go back to the hotel.’ I’ve 
looked after a few who even wanted 
to make love but that kind are un- 
pleasant customers. We've got re- 
putations at stake, we guides have, 
and the fellow who takes liberties 
loses his license like a shot.” 


“HE Temagami guides are all 
licensed men and directly re- 
sponsible to the provincial for- 

est ranger, from whom they obtain 
their papers. To qualify for these 
they must show proficiency in woods- 
manship, cooking and the handling 
of canoes—the latter, of course, be- 
ing most important, A first hand 
knowledge of the country is also nec- 
essary. Slight indiscretions — dis- 
courteous treatment of a patron— 
may result in the suspension of one’s 
license for a year or longer period. 

“Once,” said Tiny, as he related 
some of his experiences,” I guided 
three old maids and took them single 
handed through the lakes for over a 
three weeks’ jaunt. Say, but they 
were green—didn’t know an axe 
from a paddle, a tent from a duffle 
pack. I had to wait on them same 
as they were children—made their 
blankets in camp and brought them 
hot water in the morning. Used to have 
to stand outside with a pailful till one of 
them sang out: ‘Already, Mister Becker.’ 
Then I closed my eyes and passed the pail 
in between the tent flaps. At night, after 
they had rolled up into the blankets, they 
made me come and close the front of 
the tent for them. I did most everything 
for those three old girls except tuck them 
in their beds.” 

A refusal to go away with a party may 
cause a guide to forfeit his papers. As 
Tiny told me, they cannot always pick 
their charges. “I 
refused a party but 
once,” he said. 
“They were a cou- 
ple of Englishmen 
and I had just 
come through a 
spell of work with 
one of their kind 
that took away all 
appetite for an- 
other. This fellow 
certainly asked too 
much. One day— 
and it was a long, 
hard one at that— 
I had portaged 
twice and paddled 
against headwinds. 
The bloke never 
touched a paddle 
himself and I was 

(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 238) 
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T has been aptly 
said that it is not 
all of fishing to 
“catch fish” equally 
may it be said that 
it is not all of 
“catching fish” to 
catch the more im- 
portant varieties. 

The writer would not for a moment 
decry the glory of capturing salmon or 
trout, nor the battle with the sturdy 
black bass when it is done with appli- 
ances which are the last word or thought 
of the tackle maker’s art. 

And who will ever aptly tell the su- 
preme satisfaction the angler feels when 
with deft hand the pliant split bamboo 
lays the delicate silk line and single gut 
leader with delusive fly, light as a this- 
tle’s down, at the exact spot on the dis- 
tant pool, to be snapped up by a glori- 
ous creature springing like a sunbeam 
from the depths, to be finally creeled— 
a victim of fine tackle and fine art? In- 
deed such “finesse” may be embodied 
that the wielder of the rod may have 
spent untold hours debating with an 
equally enthusiastic fisherman as to 
whether he should fish up or down 
stream, and sustaining his argument as 
a zealot might in defense of his reli- 
gion. : 

All this is very well and no criticism 
is intended but what of the man who 
“goes a fishin,” who knows nothing of 
technique and has but little wealth to 
bestow on equipment? If a trout takes 
his hook well and good; it is uncere- 
moniously taken from the element of its 
life and strung on a willow sprout to be 
joined later by some humbler species, per- 
haps perch or the despised brook sucker. 

And who is there 

to say with em- 
phasis or conclu- 
sion there is no 
touch of technique 
here? Just one of 
the many troubles 
of life may have 
sent the man to the 
brookside. II 
health or business 
cares may be his 
lot and surcease of 
these his object. 
Crude may be his 
outfit but one may 
notice the bright- 
ening eye as he se- 
lects his pliant 
birch, or maple 
pole. 

P oise and bal- 
ance may not be as 
perfect as in the 
expensive article 
but here we are 
confronted by the 


A REJUVENATION 


TO GET THE MOST OUT OF FISHING ONE MUST APPROACH THE 
HUMBLE CATTIE IN THE SAME SPIRIT AS ONE DOES THE TROUT 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


mastering fact: the man by his look 
shows he is completely satisfied with his 
selection. How much more can one have 
than that? The man knows the spot he 
will try; down in the old meadow where 
the freshets of years have washed out a 
wide and deep pool at the foot of the 
old maple. It has been several years 
since he visited the place and his quick 
eye takes in the fact that some of the 
top branches of the old tree show signs 
of decay. . 

He heaves a sigh of satisfaction at the 
thought that all nature travels in the 
same direction and that he is not an ex- 
ception. Experience in the past has 
taught him that he may, if his luck is 
with him, take any of several varieties 
of fish. 

Trout as well as pickerel have been 
taken there in the past by him but it is 
best to never count on such. Commoner 
fish are always more to be expected and 
with that too he is satisfied. Oh the 
satisfaction there is in being satisfied! 
As he pushes his way across the open 
meadow a bed of buttercups smile up 
at him and he pauses a moment to look 
at an industrious bee drinking among 
the petals of the flowers. 

He falls to wondering where the hive of 
the workers may be and who may enjoy 
the delicious sweetness the coming winter 
when the bee’s labor is done in wax. 


Just fishin’ and happy 
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Would the gold in 
the buttercups be 
deeper or the bee 
more industrious if 
the man carried a 
$50 bamboo rod or 
was costumed in the 
latest type of wad- 
ers and other gar- 
ments? Would the summer breeze which 
floats in from the adjacent hills be more 
delectable to one than to another? 


REDHEADED 7 woodpecker is 

drumming monotonously on the 

tree as the man goes under it and 
he stops and is amused at the undulat- 
ing flight of the bird across a neigh- 
boring field. He falls to wondering why 
only birds of this family have that queer 
way with them in their flight. Nature 
is pulling at his heart strings and he 
doesn’t care whether his fishing pole 
costs $50 or not. 

As he sits down on the grass by the 
side of the pool he notices that, while 
the current causes dimples to come and 
go as in the days past on the surface, 
the stream does not seem so wide as 
when he was last there and he falls to 
wondering if the clearing up of the 
woodland above should have caused the 
change. 

He begins sorting out from a promis- 
cuous lot the hook which will best suit. 
the work in hand. It is not even gut 
snelled, just a common hook with ring 
into which to tie the line, but it has 
given him good service in the past and 
fish have not changed their habits he 
mentally argues. 

Not even a painted top-float was in 
his kit—just a big bottle cork was all 

he brought and 
then he had not 
made a.hole 
through it, but his 
way of earlier days 
was still with him, 
and sharpening a 
stick, he pushed it 
through the cork, 
first from one end 
and then from the 
other, until the 
spongy substance 
gave way and at 
last an opening 
was made through 
which to pass his 
line. 

So absorbed was: 
he with his work 
that he was fast 
forgetting why he 
was there. He was 
“just. fishin’ ”’ and 
happy. 

The droning of 
the bees aloft 
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through the tree was soothing to his tired 
nerves and the deep shade a comfort. 


Across to the west in a swamp a lot of’ 


crows set up a noisy cawing, swooping 
in and out and the man saw a hawk sit- 
ting in a tree and it called to his mind 
many such scenes he had witnessed when 
a boy. 

Such matters had almost escaped his 
memory. Then he began wondering why 
and when the enmity between the crow 
and hawk began and he almost forgot 
the cork float on the water. He looked 
in time to see it disappear and the old 
impulse to jerk quick and hard was 
with him but he thought better and 
tightened well on the line and found a 
fish was hooked. His pliant birch at 
last threw the victim out, which flopped 
on the grass just as it had done when 
the man was a boy. 

“Catfish,” he said aloud, “well; why 
not?” Gingerly he took up the fish, well 
remembering what that set of spine 
rays at the sides and at the dorsal fin 
could do to the hand if carelessly 
handled. It was not a large fish and 
not really small, just the average size 
and the man wondered how many like 
it he had taken from the same pool 
when as a boy he had fished there. 
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66 EE, Mister are they bitin’?” 
said a voice and the man, half 
startled, looked up to see a boy 

very like himself when of the same age. 

One trouser leg was rolled up to the 

knee, the other was down to near the 

ankle; a much faded shirt and a straw 
hat which had evidently been in contact 
with a bumble-bee’s nest completed his 
makeup. There were freckles a plenty 

on his nose and cheeks. He carried a 

tin can with worms in it in one hand 

and a maple pole in the other. The man 
greeted him pleasantly as he ap- 
proached. 

The boy turned the fish over carefully 
with his toe and said: “There’s plenty 
of ’em in here an’ they'll bite better 
to’ards night” then seated himself 
cross legged on the grass. The man 
and boy were friends from that mo- 
ment. Silently the boy impaled the 
worm to his liking and the man noticed 
how nicely he adjusted the cork on the 
line so that the baited hook would just 
clear the bottom. 

“No novice that,” said the man men- 
tally. He noticed too that the maple 
pole was carefully decorated by strip- 
ping the bark clean in sections of six 
inches, then leaving the bark on for two 
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inches and so on to the end. “Seems 
tough we might have a shower,” re- 
marked the boy as he removed a pump- 
kin seed from his hook and _ looked 
around at the sky, “ ’twon’t hurt nothin’ 
can’t get much wet and the fish will bite . 
better. This old maple is a heap of ° 
shelter when it rains.” The man saw 
the boy was inclined to be talkative and 
he encouraged him. “I lost an ol’ whop- 
per pike here last week,” he continued, 
“was tired catchin’ sunnies so I cut off 
the belly of one an’ left the fins on an’ 
went skitterin’ right there by the spat- 
ter dock, an’ smack he took it an’ most 
jerked me in. Gosh, I bet he would 
weigh most four pounds, mebbe five.” 
Then the man made a mental note that 
the belly of a sunny, with fins left on, 
was a good lure for pickerel. 


HERE was action almost all the 
afternoon for both boy and .man. 
While no record fish were taken 
still it was “fishin’” as the boy put it, 
and the man was enraptured. The catch 
was mostly “catties,” as the boy called 
them, with a sprinkling of sunnies and 
a few perch. Toward evening the man 
tried the sunfish lure, after the boy had 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 254) 


A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


THE IDEAL ROD MUST HAVE A POWERFUL BUTT, PLENTY OF CANE 
IN THE CENTRAL SECTION AND A DELICATELY TAPERING TIP 


N the August, 1918, issue of FoREST 
| AND STREAM “E. B. A.” has written a 

very courteous criticism of my advice 
about a rod for Dry Fly Fishing. The 
late Wm. Halford had used for years 
heavy rods but towards the end he be- 
gan to use lighter weapons. But even 
his last rod, the 1912 model, is I believe 
too heavy for use with really fine lead- 
ens. Mr. Halford never used anything 
but the “finest undrawn” points. At 
least that is the impression I gathered 
from conversations with his head keeper 
and some of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

Now the “finest undrawn” has a di- 
ameter of approximately .009 of an inch; 
whereas “XXX drawn” and “XX drawn” 
have respective diameters of .007 and 
.0085 of an inch. 

I used the term “Scotch Taper” as 
that is, or used to be, a trade descrip- 
tion of a taper that becomes more pro- 
nounced towards the end. The rod that 
I use now is 9 ft. 6 in. long and has a 


By R. L. M. 


total weight of 6 oz. The two top joints 
weigh together 2 oz. 

The diameter of the rod just back of 
the binding that holds the agate tip in 
place is 75/1000 of an inch. 

It is rather difficult to get the exact 
diameters of a hexagonal rod but in the 
accompanying illustration I have shown 
the approximate taper of this rod. 

The diameter at the lower end is 
3895/1000 of an inch and at the upper 
end is 75/1000 as already stated. 

I have drawn a straight line connect- 
ing these two diameters, and if the rod 
possessed an even taper from butt to 
tip it would coincide with this line. It 
will be noticed, however, that the rod 
begins to taper at a steeper angle than 
that of the even taper line; it then flat- 
tens out and tapers more gradually 
through the middle section; ending up 
with a sharper taper towards the tip. 

We have here practically the ideal 
conditions; a powerful butt, plenty of 
cane in the central section but tapering 


to a delicate tip, as shown in the cut. 

The deviations between a true taper 
and the taper of this rod are magnified 
five times. I took measurements with a 
micrometer on an average every 6 in. 
of length. I use an I D I double tapered 
line the weight of which is 0 oz. 13 dms. 

Tapered lines of this particular brand 
viz., the “Corona Superba” (Hardy 
Bros.) come in four sizes, viz., (all 35 
yds. long) : 

Extra fine I. E. I. 0 oz. 9 dms.; Fine 
I. D. I., 0 oz. 18 dms.; Medium I. C. I. 0 
oz. 15 dms.; Heavy I. B. I., 1 oz. 3 dms. 


erally begins to blow about 1 or 2 

p. m. and I find that the I. D. I. 
line is rather light when the wind gets 
up. Consequently I am ordering a me- 
dium line for next season’s fishing. 

I generally use XXX points and I do 
not find that my rod is too powerful 
for them. I have only had the rod a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 246) 


W erally I fish a strong wind gen- 


FUL. M. 1949. 


Illustrating the difference between an even and a variable taper from butt to tip 
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BROOKS AND PREPAREDNESS 

FEW weeks before the opening of the trout 
fishing season nearly every enthusiastic angler 
begins to make preparations for the forthcoming 
days of sport. If he has not done so during the 
winter months, he gets out his tackle, carefully goes 
over it in the way of cleaning and making any neces- 
sary repairs, as well as adding any new articles by 
way of replacement or as a supplementary addition. 
He leaves nothing undone that he may: be in readi- 
ness at his first opportunity to get out on the brooks. 
But there is another phase of preparedness about 
which very little is said. It is the selecting of brooks. 
There are many anglers whose business calls them 
to many towns in as many different states. At the 
present time much of this travel is done across coun- 
try by means of the automobile and en route many 
excellent brooks are frequently passed. The angler 
gazes at them admiringly but, as a rule, that is about 
all that he does. When the season opens he goes to 
his favorite brook, or a few favorite brooks, and 
gets all the pleasure possible. But if he has con- 
siderable time to devote to the sport his supply of 
brooks is pretty likely to run out and he wants to 
try some new ones. It is then that he has to get 
busy and make inquiries where to go, whereas if 
during his journeyings about the country he had 
stopped for a moment or two at a house near a prom- 
ising stream and found out all he could about the 
fishing conditions there and noted it in a little book 
kept for that purpose, he would know just where to 
go when the opportunity was presented. Frequently 
a brook may be posted but by talking with the land- 
owner he may get permission to fish it. This is very 
often the case. Many times a landowner will post 
a stream for the purpose of keeping off a certain 
few who may have raised havoc with fences and 
caused much damage to crops because of stock going 
through the torn-down fence. I have known of sev- 
eral such cases. If, on the other hand, an angler 
promises and lives up to his promise that he will do 
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no damage to fences or trample through growing 
crops, he will be given a vocal ticket of entry to 
the exclusive domains. 

We know an ardent fisherman who, whenever he 
visits other towns, makes it a business to get in touch 
with landowners who have good trout streams, finds 
out all he can about the streams, whether they con- 
tain many trout and their average size. It makes no 
difference to him whether he is attending a political 
gathering in a city, or whether he is out to purchase 
a cow or a horse, whichever it may be, he never for- 
gets about the “business” of the trout streams. And 
that angler catches more trout every season and gets 
more fun out of the game than any other fisherman 
we know. He doesn’t have to sit down and think 
where to go when he’s ready for a start. He’s al- 
ways prepared, you see. And he knows all the early 
brooks and all the late brooks and the brooks that 


- can be fished with success both early and late. 


And there’s a point that is worthy of attention. 
Many a fisherman who has but few days which he 
can devote to the sport, wastes many golden hours 
by sticking on some stream which is useless to fish 
early and vice versa. There are such streams in 
every locality. This point, then, should be inquired 
into along with all other possible information re- 
garding the brooks. 

The plan which we have mentioned takes but a 
few moments of one’s time and, if carefully and 
tactfully followed out, will bring rewards a-plenty 
in return. 


MAN IS ONLY AN IMITATOR 
[N a volume entitled, “Vestiges of Creation,” a most 
interesting and scholarly work, written by the 
English author and scientist Chamberlain, there oc- 
curs this passage: 

“The lower animals manifest mental phenomena 
long before man existed. While as yet there was no 
brain capable of working out a mathematical prob- 
lem, the economy of the six-sided figure was ex- 
emplified by the instinct of the bee. Ere human 
musician had whistled or piped, the owl hooted in 
B flat; the cuckoo had her song of a falling third, 
and the chirp of the cricket was in B.” 

This was written in England. The “falling third” 
of the cuckoo, would seem to apply to the notes of 
the golden crowned sparrow; our lovely little song- 
ster of today. 

It is a difficult task to transcribe correctly the 
songs and notes of birds. What with their slurs,. 
semi-tones and quarter-tones, it requires a musical 
ear both keen and cultured to portray them. Keeler, 
of Berkeley, among others, in his “Bird Notes 
— ” has been very successful in accomplishing 
this 

“But we might add that the honey-bee was not the 
only one of God’s creatures who, long before man, 
exemplified construction upon purely scientific prin- 
ciples,” writes Henry R. Browne, of Piedmont, Cal. 
“We all know the principle of the fireless cooker, 
with the lining of felt, or something on that order, 
made to conserve and retain heat. Yet the nest of 
the humming bird, a marvel of beauty and workman- 
ship, outstrips this invention of man. 

The exterior of the nest, exquisitely built of green 
moss, blends so delicately with the foliage of the 
tree that it is almost impossible to find it. The in- 
terior is lined with thistle down, soft, yet laid in and 
woven so compactly that neither cold nor dampness 
can reach the microscopic eggs. 
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I have seen the mother bird, during a cold and 
drizzling rain storm, sitting calmly on her nest, her 
little beak pointing upward, the rain running off 
her little body, yet serene and confident that all 
was well.” 

After all, man is only an imitator. 


THE RIVERS 

MASGicaL is the power of water! Herodotus tells 

us that Egypt was a gift from the Nile. Mar- 
itelle writes, “Had not the equatorial rains been 
compelled to win for themselves a passage to the 
Mediterranean, Egypt would not have existed. 
Egypt began by being the bed of a torrent.” The 
water supply of the country is more important to 
the life of the people than any other natural re- 
source. 

It is not strange that civilization should have de- 
veloped along the banks of rivers. New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, London, Liverpool 
and Glasgow, are river cities. These large, densely 
populated commercial centers have river and harbor 
waters which are invaluable. What would Paris be 
without the Seine, London without the Thames, or 
New York without its Hudson? The primitive 
Paris, we are told, owed its safety to its being on an 
island. Venice is secure by being girded about by 
lagoons. 

Rivers not only lend an interest and beauty to a 
place, but are also means of communication. They 
bear away the refuse of a city and bring back 
vitilizing influences. Running water is a great ad- 
dition to a landscape. We love the stately river, 
storm-tossed lake and rushing torrent. They appeal 
to the deeps of life! The superlative; the gigantic 
holds us in awe. 

Portions of our Western desert are being re- 
claimed by turning into it water. The unproductive 
waste is fertilized by the coming of the streams. 
Mark you, fruitfulness does not depend upon the 
great cataract; the landscape is kept green by in- 
numerable tiny streams that go softly. Again and 
again are we impressed with the charm of running 
water. 

It was a mere brook the prophet saw in his vision, 
but he saw it go down the mountain and into the 
valley, gathering force until it became a mighty 
river, and as he watched it he lifted up his voice 
and oi “Everything shall live whither the river 
cometh.” 


SPRINGTIME IN THE CITY 
‘THE city dweller does not live who does not hun- 
ger for the country in the Springtime, however 
much he may boast of: city advantages at other sea- 
sons of the year. 

Perhaps some of them have never known the joy 
of living where the air is fragrant with the smell 
of upturned earth; where the plow has furrowed the 
long rows for the Spring planting; where the dawn 
comes up in the eastern sky with a smile like that of 
a round-cheeked child; where the grass and the 
early dandelions seem to be running a good natured 
race to see which will grow the faster and where 
the songbirds fill the early hours with gladness. 

There are those so unfortunate as to have never 
experienced the birth of a Spring in the country, 
but it is in their blood nevertheless and they long for 
it even without knowing exactly what it is they miss. 
But for the country-bred and the Nature-lover 
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the call of the country in Spring is like no other 
experience. It is a compound of joy and sadness, 
of regret and longing. Longing is the most malig- 
nant form of Spring fever. The distracted patient 
walks across the cobblestones of the city streets and 
tries to imagine them to be little mounds of soft 
earth in a country road. He looks at the squares of 
pavement and thinks of the perfectly laid out rows 
of daffodils and pansies in a country garden. Some- 
times he forgets himself and steps aside to avoid 
treading on them. 

And if in addition to being a nature-lover he be 
also a sportsman the “case is aggravated,” as 
physicians say. His brain is haunted by visions of 
sprouting young trees that grow beside a cheerfully 
murmuring brook which boasts a generous supply 
of deep pools where speckled trout congregate to 
talk over the summer’s program and where many 
of them are so good natured as to just spring right 
up and “wish themselves” caught. Every break in 
the city curbstone is a possible trout stream when 
that Spring fever gets into a sportsman’s blood, and 
he just has to go fishing. If he can’t get away from 
town he takes it out in thinking about it, which we 
are told by so high an authority as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is just as satisfactory anyway. 

One of the most interesting fishermen we ever 
knew was a man who had not seen a trout stream 
since he was a boy. Each Spring he would read 
the catalogues issued by the railroads extolling the 
advantages of their especial trout-fishing areas; he 
would lay in a supply of the latest reels, hooks and 
flies ; he would equip himself with the various kinds 
of rods; spend hours discussing the relative merits 
of various fishing equipment—and talk about trout- 
fishing until Spring had given place to Summer and 
it was too late to go astream. 


DR. HENSHALL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
N this issue of FOREST AND STREAM will be found 
the first installment of the biography of Dr. James 
A. Henshall, author of the “Book of the Black Bass,” 
etc., who has been known to the readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM from its foundation. His auto- 


” biography will appear as a serial in sequent and sub- 


sequent issues until finished. 

As Marse Henry Watterson is now writing his 
personal and political reminiscences for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, covering a period of nearly eighty 
years, Dr. Henshall, one of his admirers, will in like 
manner, furnish to the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM the observations and experiences incident to 
his eventful life, from a precocious age of two or 
three months to his present age of eighty-three years 
young. 

The scenes of his activities cover every state of 
the Union, Canada, the West Indies and Europe; 
and his narrative will embrace many subjects from 
the viewpoint of an angler, naturalist, sportsman 
and yachtsman. Dr. Henshall practiced medicine 
and surgery for a number of years, but gave up his 
profession for scientific pursuits. He is ex-presi- 
dent of the American Fisheries Society, also of the 
Tampa Society of Natural History and the Montana 
Society of Sciences, is ex-secretary of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History and of the Cuvier Club, 
and was assistant chief of the Department of Fish- 
eries at the Chicago Columbian Exposition. He re- 
ceived a silver medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and a gold medal at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
1904, for literature pertaining to fish and fishing. 




































































































































































































































































































































































Amer THE COLORS OF FISHES 


THAT THE VARIED COLORS OF FISHES SERVE A 
USEFUL PURPOSE IS A REASONABLE HYPOTHESIS 


ed in the colora- 
tion of fishes, has 
asked that he place 
on record a sketch 
of his knowledge and 
interpretation of 
their coloration. In 
discussing their colors, it is a convenience 
to divide fishes into several groups. 

1. Free-swimming fishes are those 
which spend the greater part of their 
lives moving actively about in the water 
not far from the surface, approaching 
the bottom or floating weed or other float- 
ing objects comparatively rarely or by 
chance. 

2. Bottom and weed fishes are those 
which spend much of their lives near the 
bottom or close to or among floating weed 
and other objects. 

8. Reef fishes are those which spend 
the greater part of their lives moving ac- 
tively in the water, near, or among, the 
intricacies of tropical reefs. 

4. Deep-water fishes are those found 
at considerable depths. 

The colors of free-swimming fishes are 
mostly simple, white beneath, silvery on 
the sides, bluish, greenish or brownish 
above, sometimes more or less mottled 
(Mackerel). 

The colors of bottom and weed fishes 
are more strongly, often intricately, 
marked, generally neutral in tone, paler 
below. 

The colors of reef fishes are the bright- 
est, most contrasted, their markings often 
bold and bizarre. 

Deep water fishes can not be so suc- 
cessfully generalized as to color, but 
among them we find three types which 
are sufficiently prevalent to be worthy 
of discussion, a red type, and one in 
which almost the entire fish is of a dark 
lustrous silver, at moderate depths; and 
a black type in greater depths. 

In the free-swimming group there 
doubtless is a correspondence between the 
color of the upper parts of the fish, and 
that of the water in which it swims. 
Some persons will claim that there is 
little variation in the color of water. 
Such, however, is not the writer’s experi- 
ence. The water of ponds and bays is 
variously brown; that of moderate depths 
on continental shelves (off New York, 
Newfoundland Banks, North Sea, be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and South 
America), sea-green; that of the deep- 
sea in general (Gulf Stream, Trade-wind 
belts of all oceans, etc.), strong blue, 
etc. This color is what one sees by look- 
ing directly down into the water, not the 
surface color, due more or less to reflec- 
tion, and which varies with weather con- 
ditions. Looked at at the proper angle 
in the right weather the deep sea and a 
muddy pond give the same bright blue 
surface color. 
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In general free-swimming fishes from 
brown waters are brownish above in life 
(Minnows); those from green waters, 
green; from blue waters, blue. There is 
a particularly close correspondence be- 
tween the blue of certain off-shore fishes 
(Flying fish, etc.) and that of the water 
in which they are found. 

Conspicuousness is unquestionably a 
detriment to free-swimming fishes. They 
continually prey on, or are preyed upon 
by, quick-sighted fishes or other crea- 
tures; often they both prey and are 
preyed on. Pretty surely their colors 
tend in the main to render them incon- 
spicious—the white of their underparts 
against the bright lower side of the sea 
surface, the brown, green or blue of their 
backs as the case may be, seen from above 
against the corresponding sea color. As 
compared with one of their number dead 
and lying on its back or side, their in- 
conspicuousness often verges on the in- 
visible. That their colors are always 
those that give them the lowest visibility 
is, however, not true. For instance, the 
adult dolphin is more or less bright yel- 
low behind and below, just in that quar- 
ter where a fish is most open to attack. 
As a correlation we may note that the 
size and speed of the dolphin are such 
as to render it practically immune from 
attack, and that the yellow should enable 
these fish, which hunt wide stretches of 
blue water by sight in small schools, 
more readily to keep together. If one 
wished to paint a conspicuous mark in 
this blue water, yellow would perhaps 
be the best color to use. 


HE majority of species, certainly in 
temperate seas, belong to the second 
group of bottom or weed fishes. It 

is in this group that we find species whose 
colors match their surroundings so won- 
derfully that even the most sceptical 
naturalists will admit that they are pro- 
tectively—that is, concealingly—colored. 
Notable examples are the gulf-weed fish, 
found only in the drifting gulf weed, 
and the flounders which lie on the bot- 
tom. The fact of concealing coloration 
here is obvious. 

I am of the opinion that throughout 
this group the colors of the majority of 
the various species tend to conceal them, 
or that they set limits to the conspicu- 
ousness of each. It is sometimes argued 
that when two species of animals with 
the same habits on the same territory are 
differently colored they cannot both be 
concealingly colored. In fact, this is a 








favorite formula 
with those who ar- 
gue against wide ex- 
istence of concealing 
colorations among 
animals. Its weak- 
ness as an argument 
is two-fold. First, 
the habits of no two 
species are exactly alike, or even those 
of the two sexes, or of the young and 
old. Second, concealing coloration is a 
relative matter. With a given environ- 
ment and habits, a single color and pat- 
tern very likely gives the lowest visibility, 
but several different colors and patterns 
may give a sufficiently low visibility for 
the needs of the animal. 

Compared to those of group two, the 
boldly colored reef fishes (Group 3) have 
a high visibility. This statement is 
based on not inconsiderable personal ob- 
servation, and agrees with the observa- 
tions of most naturalists. The reefs and 
their agility enable them to flaunt with 
impunity colors which would be disas- 
trous to other fishes.’ 


HE colors of deep water fishes are 
the most puzzling, perhaps because 
we know least of the habits of this 

group and the conditions under which 
they live. In the deep shadows of the 
ocean depths lighted only by flashes of 
phosphorescence, the frequent black 
fishes would be expected to have a low 
visibility. The red species common in 
intermediate regions where little day- 
light penetrates would also have a low 
visibility, though conspicious at the 
surface, because the light must pene- 
trate so broad a belt of the green or blue 
water before reaching them. It is pos- 
sible that a concealing value accounts for 
the black and the red. It is possible that 
the fish obtains physiological benefit from 
the absorption by its body of the faint 
light, an absorption facilitated by these 
colors. The silvery species differ from 
silvery surface fishes in the lack of white 
in the silver, and comparative absence of 
dark backs. Some of the Lantern fishes, 
small silvery, deep-water species which 
come to the surface at night, have scales 
so burnished that the fish form almost 
perfect mirrors. They have a very low 
visibility at night. 

Any naturalist with a wide experience 
of fishes in different habitats will, I 
think, see the force of the grouping pre- 
sented above and agree in the main with 
the generalizations. Of course there are 
exceptions and special cases which it does 
not cover. There is a certain type of 
large-eyed, nocturnal red fish found on 
the reefs which one might readily class 
with the conspicuous diurnal species, 
some of which are red. Most of these 


21See Reigjard Pub. Tortugas Lab., Carnegie 
Inst., Wash., 2, 1908, 257-325. Nichols, Adm. Mus. 
Journal, Dec.. 1916. 507-511: 
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FIELD TRIALS AT PINEHURST 


THE SPORTSMAN WHO FOLLOWS A WELL CONDUCTED FIELD TRIAL 
WILL BECOME MORE SKILLFUL IN THE HANDLING OF HIS OWN DOGS 


OMETHING 
like a quarter 
of a century 
ago the Tufts fam- 
ily of Boston 
(father and son) 
started out to make 
Pinehurst, N. C., 
the greatest winter 
rendezvous for out- 
of-doors people in 
the world, and it 
may be truly rec- 
orded that marvel- 
ous progress has 
been made in that 
direction, for today 
Pinehurst is the 
winter mecca of 
the golfing world. 
The trap-shooting 
fraternity have al- 
so seized upon the 
place and made it 
their home, the 
winter tournament 
of the clay bird 
smashers being the star event of the 
season, and as a further attraction for 
the devotees of the shotgun and the 
bird dog, Field Trials have been intro- 
duced and celebrated Field Trial stars 
raced there last month under ideal con- 
ditions. To the man who shoots over a 
pointer or setter on the wooded hillsides 
of New England, the prairies of the west, 
or in the quail fields of the south, a race 
between bird dogs is an event of constant 
interest for there he can observe and 
study the finer points of bird dog work 
as brought out and emphasized by compe- 
tition between highly developed dogs with 
skillful handlers. 

The average dog owner believes that 
he knows all about a bird dog that is 
worth while and feels sure he can tell a 
good one from a bad one. The estimate 
of a dog that a man forms in the hunt- 
ing field however, is based largely upon 
whether he is registered a successful shot 
at the birds, and the appreciation of - 
dog is frequently measured by the num- 
ber of birds which are killed. 

In a Field Trial all is different. The 
mere killing of birds is not taken into 
consideration and dogs are shot over 
only to determine whether or not they 
are steady at the report of the guns, or 
gun shy, and many trials are run without 
a bird being killed. The judges, men of 
long experience, follow the dogs in the 
most dispassionate manner and keep them 
under constant surveillance. The speed 
and energy that a dog throws into his 
work, the intelligence that he displays 
in working a country and going from one 
birdy spot to another, the manner in 
which he approaches a likely place so 
as to get full advantage of the wind, the 
unerring confidence and accuracy with 
which he locates his birds, are the things 
that the judges are constantly weighing 


By RODNEY RANDOM 


H. A. J. Wilken’s “Coveycot Jessica” 
in making up their decision, and any 
sportsman who follows a ‘well-conducted 
Field Trial for a day or two leaves a 
much wiser man, and in the field there- 
after, he will be far more skillful in the 
handling of his own dogs and will have 
learned many things that should be in 
the curriculum of an accomplished and 
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Frank Butler with 
Norwood Johnson’s Champion “Griffon” 


worthy sportsman. 
In the trials this 
year a number of 
amateurs com- 
peted. Crocker’s 
Ben Sport was 
handled by his 
owner who had 
never seen a Field 
Trial before, but 
who quickly picked 
up the finer points 
of the game and in 
the final heat, 
which he ran with 
Jay Hall, also an 
amateur, these 
two men handled 
their dogs with a 
keen, decisive pre- 
cision that would 
have done credit to 
any professional. 


A Mr. Wilkens, 
who owns a beauti- 
ful little descend- 
ant of the old Field 
Trial star, Cesar, was a very umprom- 
ising handler in the first series, but he 
followed the trials through the rest of 
the day, got a line on the game, and came 
back two days later and placed his beau- 
tiful little setter at the top of the list. 


recommend it as a Field Trial center. 

To begin with there are sufficient 
birds and unlimited country, and there 
is a stimulating snap in the atmosphere 
of this Carolina pineland country that 
brings out the best in both men and dogs. 
It is a land of sunshine and sandy soil 
which readily absorbs the rains that in 
some countries made the fields impass- 
able, and there are also the other com- 
forts in the way of splendid hotel accomo- 
dations, which have deterred so many 
men from putting up with discomforts to 
be found at the places where Field Trials 
are usually held. 

Mr. Tufts, the owner of Pinehurst, is 
an old Field Trial man and always has 
a hearty welcome for the man who loves 
a bird dog or a foxhound. He is also 
fortunate in having as two all-winter 
residents Dr. Brown, who is well-known 
in the Field Trial world and a skillful 
hand in directing these matters and Jay 
Hall, another well-known Field Trial en- 
thusiast, keenly interested in bird dogs 
and the success of the Pinehurst trials. 

The senior judge of the trials was 
Harry Hullman of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
A quarter of a centry ago Mr. Hullman 
owned the greatest kennel of Field Trial 
stars that was ever brought together and 
his name is permanently identified with 
all that is best in Field Trials. He dropped 
into Pinehurst quite unannounced, but 
was immediately pressed into service and 
handled the stake admirably, bracing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 255) 
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FIVE HINTS 


” your boots get wet inside take sev- 
eral handfulls of dry pebbles, heat 
them very hot and put them in the boots. 
This will dry them quickly. 


* * * 


A good pocket match box can be made 
by telescoping empty 12 and 10-gauge 
shot-gun shells. 


* * * 


Always carry a little roll of stove- 
pipe wire and some string. It will come 
in pretty handy around camp. 

* 7 * 


An improvised camp spoon can be 
made by using an oyster shell attached 
to a split stick. 

* * * 


Whenever you are in unfamiliar woods 
make a distinctive or original mark on 
certain trees so you will recognize them 
if you ever have occasion to pass that 
way again. Ordinary blazes are mis- 
leading sometimes. 

JACK, Iowa. 


A GOOD CAMP GRATE 
VERY simple take-down grate for 
camp use can be made by using 
iron about fourteen 
inches long by 1 inch wide to % inch 


A 


three pieces of 


Figure 2 


thick and three Ys-inch iron rods. 
Bore holes about a quarter of an inch 
from the ends of the flat pieces of iron. 
Form them into a triangle and insert the 
rods, holding them in place with nuts. 
Figure 1, shows the different parts of 
the grate before they are assembled and 
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Figures 2 and 3 the method followed 
in putting them together. Sharpen the 


Figure 1 


rods so they can be readily pushed into 
the earth around the fire. 
R. R., Maryland. 


W *® are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army ; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—| EDITORS. } 


TO PATCH A BOOT 


keep a patch on a rubber boot or 
wader from curling up at the edges 
is a much easier process than one might 
imagine. First, carefully clean the sur- 
face of the rubber where the patch is re- 
quired, then attach it as usual and tack 
the edges down lightly with thin, sharp- 
pointed tacks. When the patch has set, 
draw the tacks and fill the holes with 
rubber adhesive paste or liquid. When 
this dries cover the entire patch with 
cement, making sure that you have an 
unbroken, even coat. Patches attached 
in this manner usually stick in spite of 
rough treatment and don’t curl up and 
come off at the first contact with rock 
or snag, as very often happens with 
patches that are put on carelessly. 


THE BEST FLY DOPE 


F your various correspondents want 
the very best fly dope to really keep 
the varmints off they have only to refer 
to the pages of “Woodcraft” to secure it. 
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Nessmuk was in the North Woods at all 
seasons of the year. When the hilari- 
ous skeeter thrummed his guitar; when 
the rapacious black fly thrust his javelin 
and when the unseen punkie burned his 
poisoned torch. He didn’t risk citronella’ 
nor eucalyptus. Tar oil was his “dope” 
and the writer can testify to its marvel- 
ous efficacy. “Three ounces pine tar, two 
ounces castor oil, one ounce pennyroyal 
oil, simmer all together over a slow fire 
and bottle for use.” 

If every summer camper who may be 
exposed to one or more of these dreaded 
pests will read Nessmuk’s advice about 
insect pests he will bless the old man 
again and again, that is if he will fol- 
low the advice which is sound, solid 
sense. OSCEOLA. 


ONE WAY TO START A FIRE 
ERE’S a simple way to start a fire 
without matches, flint, steel or 
sticks: Everyone knows how to start 
paper burning with a magnifying glass, 
well, that’s just the trick, only use a 
front lense from your field glass. It will 
make a very strong glass and the 
brighter the sun the easier it is to start 
the fire. After your tinder begins to 
smoke a little, blow on it and it will 
break into a flame very much sooner. 
You don’t have to keep a big fire going 
all day in camp so as to have it ready 
to cook on at suppertime, just keep a 
smouldering one and you can start it 

again very easily by fanning a little. 


Figure 3 


Almost all hunters nowadays carry 
field glasses and consider them an es- 
sential part of their outfit. They are 
invaluable for searching out and finding 
game, but it is well to know of another 
way in which they can be made to serve 
a useful purpose. E. C. T. 
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PURCHASE a heavy tin baking pan 
such as can be obtained in any hard- 
Fashion a cover from a 


ware store. 








The steps in construction 


piece of sheet tin and fasten it to the pan 
by means of the simple tongue and slot 
hinge, as shown in cut. Brace the pan 
before the fire by means of a log or stake 
and, adjusting the cover to the proper 
angle, hold it in place by means of a 
wire. The pan will come in handy to 
earry odds and ends of your camping 
outfit and when fastened shut by a little 
catch will keep the contents snug and 
tight. 
H. L. R. G., Connecticut. 


POCKET MINNOW NET 

'AKE a round block of wood, about 
three inches in diameter and about 

an inch thick, and bore four holes op- 
posite to each other around the edge. 
Insert a piece of umbrella rib about 
twelve inches long in each hole. Make 
the holes small enough so the ribs will fit 
tight. Leave the ends of the ribs that 
have the little eyes in outside. Lay the 
block and ribs, which will look like the 
hub of a wheel with four spokes, on a 
square piece of mosquito netting and sew 
the four corners of the net to the eyes in 
the ribs. In the center of the block put 
a screw-eye and. in the center of the net 
sew a piece of string, leaving the ends of 
the string about eight inches long. Any 
straight, stiff stick picked up on the 
shore will serve for a handle. Make it 
fast to the net with string through the 
screw-eye. With a piece of bread as 
bait tied to the string in the middle of 
the net it is ready to catch minnows. 
They will come over the net for the 
bread and when it is raised up quickly, 
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the resistance of the water causes it to 
belly and the minnows cannot get out. 
When you have finished using it, pull the 
ribs out of the holes, drop the block 
in the net and roll it up on the ribs, 
making it compact to carry. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR ROD 


es season your fishing rod should 
be carefully gone over and varnished 
if you want to keep it in good condition. 
Clean all the metal parts with rotten- 
stone and sweet oil, but never touch the 
male ferrules. With a piece of old felt, 
a little extra fine pumicestone and raw 
linseed oil rub it down thoroughly, being 
careful in the wiping not to chafe the 
silk; wipe off very clean and let it stand 
for a day or two to get dry. Then 
take a fine-haired flat brush and give 
one coat of fine oil finish. Suspend the 
rod by strings for one or two days and 
give the second coat, suspending it again 
for a few days so it will get hard. Now 
take old felt, raw oil and rottenstone and 
rub it lightly but thoroughly; wipe off 
with an old rag and you will have a 
handsomely finished rod. Water will not 
affect it. When you stop fishing wipe 
the rod dry and when you get home or 
to camp rub it well with raw oil on a 
rag. Oil the male ferrules with a drop 
of good gun oil, polish the moutings and 
put it away in its case. 
J. P. H., New Jersey. 


A DURABLE ROD CASE 


AF the ordinary rod case of leather 
doesn’t always prevent rods from be- 
coming broken while traveling, I devised 
and made a case for any pet rod by tak- 
ing a piece of light brass tubing of suit- 
able length about two inches in diameter 
and soldered a cap of heavy tin for the 
bottom. A large cork provided a stopper 
for the other end which I fastened to a 
little chain and soldered the other end of 
the chain to the tube so as to prevent 
it from becoming lost. Bits of brass wire 
were bent into U shape and soldered at 





How the rod case looks 


proper intervals to the side of the tube 
so as to form attaching points for the 
carrying strap. I enameled the tube black 
and I now have a good looking case and 
one that is practically unbreakable. 

G. G., New Jersey. 








A FISHING OUTFIT 
ro a piece of bamboo about an inch 

in diameter and cut it so as to form 
a hollow tube about four inches long. 

















Sectional view of outfit 


Insert a cork in each end and you will 
have a receptacle in which you can put 
shot, sinkers, etc. One of the corks can 
be used as a float and by empaling hooks 
on the other one, as shown in cut, you 
will be able to keep them in such a 
position as to prevent all possibility of 
their becoming lost or entangled in the 
lining of your pocket. Wind your fish 
line around the outside and hold the 
loose end in place by pushing it in with 
one of the corks. This will give you a 
compact fishing outfit and one that you 
can easily carry in your hunting coat 
pocket and will come in handy when you 
happen upon a good fishing place. 
W. R. J., Alaska. 


TO SKIN AN EEL 

LACE the eel on its back on a board 

and with thumb and forefinger on 
each side of its head at gills, press firmly 
down and cut a very narrow slit across 
its neck, just below the fins with a very 
sharp knife. Force the knife through 
backbone, but do not cut through the 
skin. Raise eel from board and holding 
head in left hand, place point of knife in 
slit and cut and rip down the belly 
through the vent and let the slit stop 
in the fin. Take out insides and work 
the knife at severed backbone until the 
skin is free from flesh for about two 
inches down from head. Holding the 
head in left hand, place thumb of right 
hand back of detached flesh, with blade 
of knife against the backbone on the belly 
side and pull the skin off as you would 
a sock. The skin should not be cut from 
the head as it provides a handle to hold 
it by when pulling. F. A. S. 
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MORE ABOUT GAME FISH 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
I ’M only a bookshop subscriber to your 
very fine magazine, and around -the 
15th of every “inst,” eagerly look for it. 

In the February issue, numerous inter- 
rogations appear, as “What is”— “Defi- 
nition of”— “Manning of,” etc., concern- 
ing “game fish.” 

One says the salmon only, and other 
equally expert opinions differ. 

The word “game,” as applied to fish, 
would require an act of your Congress 
to decide, and even then the act would 
err, for the reason I would like to point 
out. 

I am from England, “Merrie England” 
again, and used to “still fish” in the sea 
a lot, but, until last year, did not have a 
rod in my hand for well over forty years. 
About 25 years ago, I used to “throw 
out” a hand line in the Red River and 
could take quite a few of the much ma- 
ligned cat fish. A few times I have fished 
in the Assiniboine. 

At that time the Red was a fine body 
of water, with a current of about a mile 
an hour, the Assiniboine being twice as 
swift. Sewers emptied into the Red, none 
into the other. From the Red I could 
catch “cats” up to 25 lbs., big black 
backed fellows, but they would “come in” 
like a log till they got to shallow water. 
Then a flip of their tails would take them 
about ten feet, to be hauled back and 
out. Were they “game?” No, most em- 
phatically No! 

Less than a mile across the base of the 
triangle (the point of river junction be- 
ing the apex) I would throw in a fairly 
heavy sinker, and a six pound “cat” 
would connect. Oh! yes, he’d connect all 
right, and you’d know it. These fellows 
were sure of the wildcat persuasion, for 
they would take that heavy sinker, lift 
it 15 feet to the top of the water, and 
fight every foot of the way in. Up here 
at that time the art of “playing a fish” 
was unknown, but, as these fish would 
pull I would give them a few feet of line, 
and have sometimes been ten to fifteen 
minutes landing one. I always used a 
very fme linen line, except for the bottom 
six feet, which is heavy enough to stand 
the strain of the swing. To throw out, and 
to pull in a six pound “game” cat, with a 
fine line, with bare hands is no joke. 

All of which brings me back to the 
original matter. I claim the Red “cats” 
are surely not a “game” fish, but the 
fighting wild “cats” of the Assinniboine 
are as much a “game” fish as is the lord- 
ly salmon or the voracious pike. 

Further, the word “game” is one of 
those abstract words that are absolutely 
indefinable. Like “sin,” “duty,” etc., the 
dictionary can interpret in general terms 
but for the word “duty,” a brakeman has 
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one interpretation, a human yellow dog 
an altogether different one. 

Dr. Henshall is right, if a fish is a 
fighter he is “game.” If a quitter—well, 
he is just a quitter and not “game.” 

Good luck to FOREST AND STREAM, 
may they both, with the magazine named 
after them, outlast our time, and for gen- 
erations beyond. 

J. E. COSTELLO, Manitoba. 


WHEN AN EEL IS NOT A SUCKER 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE had considerable fishing experi- 
ence in the last six years but the most 

exciting one I can remember happened 

last spring. The surrounding country 
where I live does not lack in fishing 
waters; Napanee River with its various 
creeks afford much pleasure to the true 
sportsman. Some people think that fish- 
ing with a net is sport. I disagree; give 
the fish some sort of a chance at least. If 
anyone wants sport let him take a spear, 
some sort of a light and wade up Little 

Creek night hunting black suckers and 

eels. This creek teems with suckers in 

the spring; they come in from the bay at 
night and go out in the daytime. 

One night I went down to the creek 
with a friend of mine to hunt suckers. 
We each wore hip rubber boots and car- 
ried a spear and a good strong carbide 
lamp. We started wading up the rapids 
but never saw a fin. “A little early in 
the night,” announced my friend; “come 
up to the mud bottom, we’ll try for eels,” 
and so up to this spot we proceeded. 
Here’s where the fun started. Imagine 
yourself spearing eels in three feet of 
water and only one hané to do it with! 
I can see those eels yet; they were every- 
where. I left my trademark on several 
of them though; they seem to have a dis- 
gusting habit of slipping through the 
tines when they shouldn’t! 

The water came up higher on our boots 
all the time and when it was about two 
inches from the tops the going was pretty 
slow. I was on one side of the creek 
and my friend on the other when he 
yelled “Look out! There’s a red fin.” As 
red fin suckers came in this creek once 
in a while I supposed that he had seen 
one so I flashed my light toward the 
center of the stream but saw nothing 
that indicated the wake of a “big one.” 

The first thing I knew my friend had 
something on his spear that looked to me 
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like a huge black snake. It was not; it 
was an eel! And talk about eels, that 
was the biggest one I ever saw or ever 
expect to see. I can safely say it was 
five feet long and as big as a man’s wrist! 
But he got away, much to our disappoint- 
ment; it is a hard job to keep an eel on 
a spear with only one hand. My friend 
was so excited he didn’t know what to do; 
whenever I mention that night to him he 
says, “Holy doodle,” and shakes his 
head. We didn’t get an eel or anything 
else that night except wet feet which is 
invariably the case. At this particular 
spot sucker fishing is quite a sport on a 
good night. 
WALTER H. Sirius, Ontario. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


THE GREEN HEAD MALLARD 

A T a recent meeting of the Stutsman 

County Sportsman’s Club, James- 
town, N. Dak., a discussion came up 
relative to the Green Head Mallard 
Duck as to whether or not his head was 
green at all times during the year. It 
was maintained by some that the green 
head was permanent and by others that 
his head was not green during the 
moulting period. Will you please in- 

form me relative to this in detail. 
J. E. CAMPBELL, N. Dak. 

Those who maintain that the green 
head of the male mallard is permanent 
through the year are wrong. The green 
head mallard loses his brilliant plumage 
for a period in late summer and early 
fall and more nearly resembles the fe- 
male. This is not generally understood 
by gunners. This change of plumage 
in male ducks during the summer 
months was first spoken of in the sup- 
plement to Montague’s Ornithological 
Dictionary in 1818, the reference being 
to the pin-tail or sprig-tail (Dafila 
acuta). In the Proceedings of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
for the last quarter of the year 1899 Mr. 
Witmer Stone discussed “The Summer 
Molting Plumage of Certain Ducks” at 
considerable length. 

The matter is treated of with some 
fullness in Grinnell’s American Duck 
Shooting, pp. 82 to 84, from which we 
digest some paragraphs. 

About 1838 the naturalist Waterton 
described a summer molt in the male 
mallard and from time to time other 
species were found to undergo similar 
changes. Ridgeway, in his Manual of 
North American Birds, refers to a num- 
ber of ducks which have a peculiar sum- 
mer plumage resembling the female. 
Among these are the mallard, blue-wing 
and cinnamon teals, the gadwall, wid- 
geon, pintail and scaup. Mr. Stone 
noted that the change of plumage is 
chiefly confined to those parts of the bird 
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which are most highly colored. The 
change takes place in summer just be- 
fore the annual molt of the flight 
feathers, and as soon as the new flight 
feathers have become strong enough to 
be used, the dull plumage, as well as the 
remainder of the old plumage, is lost. 
In other words, this dull plumage lasts 
only during the period when the birds 
are unable to fly through the loss of the 
quill feathers of their wings. At such 
a time a dull plumage would render the 
bird inconspicuous and so protect it from 
its enemies, and this Mr. Stone believes 
is the explanation of the curious sum- 
mer molt.—[EDITorRS]. 


TWO KICKS AND A HOLLER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

HIS is two kicks and a holler which 

you won’t publish from one who has 
read and subscribed to the old maga- 
zine for twenty years. Kick one—Why 
is FOREST AND STREAM on sale here five 
or six days before I who subscribe for 
it receive my copy? 

Kick two—Some time ago I submitted 
an article on Striped Bass Fishing at 
Montauk, said article being without any 
literary merit whatever, but a truthful 
account of conditions under which we 
fish there. If you don’t want this effu- 
sion, and I don’t blame you if you don’t, 
please return it. Last year was the 
greatest ever for striped bass at Mon- 
tauk, four rods averaging twenty-four 
fish per day but most of the fish ran 
under ten pounds. Now I know our 
friend Hulit is a bait fisherman and 
wedded to the method as followed on 
the Jersey coast but he ought to let the 
readers of our magazine know of the 
fine fishing near town. This Summer 
the State begins the construction of a 
cement road from Bridgehampton to the 
Point so that any fisherman who owns 
a “Lizzie” can run right down to the 
fishing grounds and no railroad fare. 

The Holler—Shortly I leave on my 
fourteenth trip to the West coast of Flo- 
rida. Two years ago I had the pleasure 
of attending the King party whom we 
found lost at the head of Little Shark 
River near Harney Pool. I have enjoyed 
reading Larned’s descriptions of that 
country. Except for rattlesnakes there 
is no danger there for the man who 
minds his own business and keeps his 
mouth shut. 
of that Audubon Society warden on Cape 
Sable is a very pretty piece of brown 
stone. I visited it last year. But what 
do you expect. He butted in on the lo- 
cal plume hunting industry. If Larned 
wants a story tell him to get from Geo. 
Storter of Allens River the story of 
Watson who lived on Lostman’s River 
and made a business of killing for the 
pure love of the thing. I visited the 
stand from which he shot his victims 
and found the skeleton of the old women 
he killed and which one of my friends 
helped to bury. Watson died facing a 
bunch of men at Chockoloskee. They 
buried him on Rabbit Key, waking Stor- 
ter up in the middle of the night to 
pronounce him officially dead. This was 
easy. He had twenty-one bullets in him. 


The stone over the grave. 
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This year we are going to try to 
catch sailfish outside Knights Key by 
the kite method as done at Avalon. It 
seems easy according to the letter and 
diagrams just received from the secre- 
tary of the club but I “hae me doubts.” 
Don’t suppose you would care to hear 
how it works as my articles are merely 
stories of facts and have no “literary 
merit.” 

HENRY H. SHEPARD. 


’ PHILBRICK GILE 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
O one could have gone into the 
Rangeley region of Maine without 
having ‘known Philbrick Gile 

either through personal acquaintance or 
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Philbrick Gile 

by reputation. The news of his death, 
which occurred the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, will be regretted by all who knew 
him. 

He was one of the pioneers in this 
section, in fact, his name is properly as- 
sociated with the old buckboard road 
from Rangeley to Kennebago via Loon 
Lake, as he was one of the small group 
of men who blazed through the original 
trail, which later became a buckboard 
road, and up to a few years ago was 
the only way into Kennebago from 
Rangeley. During his early life he was 
engaged in trapping and work incidental 
to the opening up of this region. 

With the development of York’s Camp 
at Loon Lake and Ed. Grant’s at Ken- 
nebago, his services as a guide were 
eagerly sought by sportsmen. In addi- 
tion to being a most practical woodsman, 
he was a thorough student and lover 
of nature. One was always sure of en- 
tertainment with Philbfick, his many 
and varied experiences provided a 
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foundation for many an_ interesting 
story. 

It was the writer’s privilege to have 
known him, not only as a guide, but as 
a friend and companion. I saw him 
last in October, in his comfortable home 
wrought from the forest by his own 
effort and thrift. 

His death thins the ranks of our stur- 
dy New England type of men, who by 
their life of labor and resistance give 
us a heritage of the best American citi- 
zenship. 

CLINTON V. DEAN, Rhode Island. 


WHO WANTS TO HUNT IN MEXICO 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] AM planning a hunting and trapping 
expedition to start from this place 
about the first of next October to be out 
some eight or nine months. I am going in- 
to the Sierra Madres of northwestern Chi- 
huahua and expect to explore and, hunt 
in a region that is virgin forest and prac- 
tically unknown to the outside world: All 
of the game and fur bearing animals be- 
longing to this part of the world are in 
great abundance, streams are numerous 
and alive with game fish, in fact it is a 
hunter’s paradise. 

My object in writing this to you, is 
to ask you to help me to find a man to 
join me. I want a partner who has the 
ability to write vivid descriptions of what 
he will see and the game we will kill, 
that he can get published in some sport- 
ing magazine to help make the trip a 
profitable one. If I can find the right 
man he will be able to collect an abund- 
ance of matter that will be of interest to 
all readers of such publications or that 
I think will find sale, published in book 
form. I spent one winter hunting and 
trapping in this district without this 
feature and made a good profit, and I 
have made numerous short excursions 
always with success. 

I have always used Winchester arms 
in my hunting expeditions. For deer and 
bear the 30 Army type is the gun I like 
best. When I find a grizzly I am not 
afraid to tackle him with this gun, and 
it is positive suicide to tackle one of these 
brutes if you haven’t got a safe gun. 

When describing any interesting bags 
of game, we will naturally mention the 
kind and size of gun used and I think 
that a hunter’s story is incomplete if he 
doesn’t tell what he can do with his 
favorite gun. The man I am looking for 
must be healthy and able to bear some 
hardships and above all be a lover of 
outdoor life and of the sport of hunting, 
or his narratives will not be good. I will 
expect him to bear an equal portion of 
the expense and share the same in any 
profit, with myself and probably another 
person who will go with me. The trip 
will not be without some element of dan- 
ger which, however, will make it the 
more interesting. I will expect this man 
to bring photographing outfit and be able 
to take pictures for illustrating pur- 
poses. I will answer any questions to any 
person interested truthfully and frankly, 
and I can furnish ample proof that I am 
responsible and will treat fairly with my 


partner. LEON A. CARRUTH, 
Pearson, Chihuahusz, Mexico. 
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HINTS ON FISHING 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE been a reader of the good old 
FOREST AND STREAM for a number of 

years and sure do enjoy reading the fish- 

ing notes that appear in it each month. 

In the January number I read M. S. B.’s 

article who asked for some of the other 

fishermen to give their experience in 
fishing. Fishing is my favorite sport 
and I spend most of my spare time on 
the lakes or streams. Trout, black bass 
and pike are my favorite fish, but the 

bass are the boys I like to fish for and I 

most always get my share of them. I 

am no fish hog as fifteen is the limit of 

one day’s catch and I have never taken 
over that number in one day, not because 

I couldn’t catch more but fifteen bass is 

enough for any person in one day’s catch. 

Our lakes in Minnesota have a good sup- 

ply of fish of most every variety. I am 

a strong believer in shore fishing? 

and do most of my fishing from the 

shore. I use every kind of bait I 

can get hold of. Flies, wabblers and 

spinners of different makes, live bait 
such as frogs, minnows, soft shell 
crabs and crickets, and when bass 
are not taking live bait or flies, or 
spinners, I try dandelion blossoms 
and milk weed blossoms. I have 
caught a nice string of bass with 
these two blossoms but these I use 

in the heat of the day when the fish 

are jumping, as they are light and 

hard to cast but put on a couple of 

split buck shot and try it the next 
time you go fishing and find the bass 

are jumping and will not take any 

other bait you may offer and see for 

your self. In cleaning my catches I 

always notice what they have been 

feding on and in that way it has 
helped me a great deal in giving 
them what they will take. Last sea- 

son I caught a dozen or more bass 

that would weigh 4% Ibs. and better 

the opening of the season. I caught 

one black bass that weighed 734 lbs., 

24 inches in length and 19 inches in 

girth at Dean’s Lake, Minn., 35 miles 

northwest of Minneapolis on a No. 

2 Shannon Coaxer, which I think is a 

good surface bait. But when my friend 

asked me for a mess of fish and I am 
fish hungry myself I most always use 
frogs. Will write again if any one would 
like to read my experience in bass fishing. 
W. A. Morton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FROM GERMAN SOIL 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

OUR welcome letter of the 15th of 

Nov. was received with pleasure. I 
am glad to hear that my letter with the 
eleven Francs in was received on Nov. 
11th because that was a day that the 
whole world enjoyed. I have received 
two copies of the good old FoREST AND 
STREAM since I received your letter, and 
I have had great pleasure in reading 
them and I hope that I will receive my 
April copy soon. I know of nothing 
else in the line of news just now, except 
that we are only about 50 ft. from the 
Rhine River now, with only a railroad 
and street separating. The Rhine is 
about as wide as the Ohio and as deep 
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as the Mississippi Rivers. I suppose that 
we will stay here for the duration of our 
“Nacht am Rhine.” There are many wild 
ducks on the river and, many rabbits and 
deer in the hills and forests around here, 
which only makes me homesick for we 
are not allowed to hunt here. As this is 
all the news I know I will close with a 
promise to pay you a visit when we get 
back to the good old U. S. A. 

Corp. JOSEPH A. BLETTNER, 

Army of Occupation, Germany. 


A BOOK PLATE 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM taking the liberty of enclosing 

herewith print of a book plate which 
I had made, using as the lower panel 
two cuts from one of your old publica- 
tions; feeling that you might perhaps 
be interested in seeing some of your old 
work reproduced along different lines 
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An Outdoor Man’s Book Plate 


and that the book plate may perhaps 

help you or some of your friends in de- 

signing one for yourselves, I remain, 
W. P. PATTERSON, Virginia. 


A FINE NIGHT SPOILED 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
NE night in October, 1917, we were 
going to try out a pup we had been 
training all that summer and of which 
we expected a fine hunting dog; a ’coon 
dog was what we wanted. 

We invited four friends out from 
Clarksville to go with us and out they 
came with a “green one” who promised us 
great fun that night, so we went down to 
Dry creek, which is the best ’coon 
ground in the neighborhood and turned 
our dog loose near the creek. At first 
“Sport” (the dog) didn’t catch on and 
for the first half hour we did most of the 
hunting, but finally found ’coon tracks 
in the mud by the creek where he had 
been hunting frogs for his supper, so we 
called the dog and let him get a good 
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‘whiff and off he went like a wild dog 


down by the creek, sometimes in the 
water and sometimes on the gravel. In 
his haste he lost the track but picked 
it up again a little ways down the creek. 
He did better this time than before, and 
trailed old Mr. ’Coon down the creek a 
little farther and then off towards the 
swamp about a mile away, yelling all 
the time as if he was killing the ’coon or 
the ’coon was killing him, but we knew 
as long as all that noise was kept up our 
dog was very much alive. Finally he 
treed him in an old sink hole which was 
about ten feet deep and very hard to get 
out of because you had to pull yourself 
up by small.bushes growing along the 
sides. As we had taken a ’possum from 
this hole about a week before there was 
no hesitation on our part about going 
down, so down we went, and just as we 
went down the show started. Hardly 
had we touched the ground when the dog 
brought out a skunk and a lively 
tustle followed in which we were all 
christened night hunters for the sim- 
ple reason that we couldn’t get out 
fast enough. In the scramble to get 
out we lost the only lantern we had 
and no one would go back for it, so 
we started discarding all the clothes 
we could spare. 

Somehow or other our dog had lost 
the ’coon track and had taken the 
skunk’s which ended what promised 
to be a fine night. 


A. J. ALLENSWORTH, Mich. 


JACK RABBITS FOR HUNTING 
To the Editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE question of Jack Rabbits and 
Belgian hares for country stock- 
ing purposes has been called to my 
attention. The local raisers of Bel- 
gian hares advise me that when 
these rabbits are turned loose in the 
country they invariably die. Such 
being the case, it would be useless 
to waste money stocking these rab- 
bits for hunting purposes. Can you 
advise me of any species of large 
rabbits that will propagate when turned 
out in the country and increase in num- 
bers for sporting purposes? 
O. M. La Rug, Flemington, N. J. 


DEFINITION OF SPORTSMAN 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

N the March number there was an 

article defining “sportsman” as ap- 
plied in this country. 

I think any person who is a lover of 
nature and her children. One who en- 
joys hunting, fishing etc., for the pleas- 
ure of matching his skill against their 
instincts and natural cunning, and not 
for the sake of killing. One who in- 
sits on fair play, respects our game 
laws and helps protect our friends of 
the forests and streams is entitled to 
the term “sportsman.” 

If the killing of a swan, stag, eagle, 
seal and salmon was the qualification in 
the past in Scotland, anyone could boast 
the title if he had the price, while many 
a true sportsman would be left out. 

C. S. Paut, Iowa. 
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UNCLE SAM FISHING CONTEST 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
L AST August three disciples of Ike 
Walton got into a boat on a little 
pond, situated in Plymouth County, 
Mass., about fifty miles from Boston. 

After catching small perch and roach 
for bait we anchored in 15 feet of wa- 
ter for still fishing. I can visualize 
turned up noses, but when flycasting is 
impossible owing to prevailing condi- 
tions and there are too many weeds for 
bait casting, is it not good to anchor, 
light your pipe and indulge in a con- 
templation of the wonders of nature, re- 
turning to the days when a twig, a 
string and a _ one-cent-a-dozen hook 
brought pleasure that can never be for- 
gotten? 

At one o’clock our sole results were 
a few perch and many pouts that had 
been returned to their habitat.. Lunch 
over, at two-thirty, we again put forth. 
Having live shrimp I thought I would 
try them instead of perch and then the 
sport started. 

Almost immediately after my first 
cast I received a strike and was so sur- 
prised that Mr. Fish got safely away. 
Of course I had to endure a nagging 
from my companions that I afterwards 
realized was classical. But when I en- 
cored the performance on the next cast 
the personal remarks got under my hide 
and though I hate to admit, the fish be- 
gan to steal my shrimp as fast as I 
could put them on the hook. Having 
nothing but dead ones left I put on a 
bunch large enough to make any bass 
hungry, but when I landed a four 
pounder I thought I was due to be 
thrown overboard. I had a feeling then 
that it was my day and a prize in the 
FOREST AND STREAM Fishing Contest” 
seemed to be already in my vest pocket. 

Baiting with a live roach and casting 
I was rewarded by a strike that sent a 
thrill through every muscle. 

Letting him mouth the bait he took 
a run of twenty five or thirty yards and 
when he stopped I struck and then the 
fun began. When he felt the hook, out 
of the water came the largest and most 
angry bass I have ever had on a line. 
With a 4-oz. flyrod and a hundred feet 
of line out I knew I had a fight on. Dur- 
ing this bass’s life he had learned every 
wiley trick famous to the small mouth. 

After several attempts to get rid of 
the hook by leaving the water and play- 
ing an acrobat, he decided that home of- 
fered a better haven and home he went 
to sulk, occasioanlly shaking his head 
like a bull dog on a tramp’s nethermost 
part which has been made famous by 
cartoons. After twenty-five minutes 
hard fight I gave him the butt and per- 
suaded *(incidentally a hook in the ten- 
der part of one’s mouth must be some 
persuader) him to come up. When he 
saw the boat within a few feet his wan- 
ing strength rallied and he made one 
last futile attempt for freedom, but the 
odds were against him and the net was 
slipped under his bronze body and the 
game warrior lifted into the boat, his 
courage willing to continue the fight but 
his strength all gone. 

His gameness made me wish to put 


‘spruce and the chestnut. 


him back but I compromised and had 
him mounted and every time I look at 
him I feel full of respect for his game- 
ness and look forward to the time when 
I can make another trip and get a c6m- 
panion to put beside him. He weighed 
five pounds, six ounces. 
J. G. Houston, Mass. 


SOMEONE ANSWER THIS 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Can I take a boat, drawing about 28 
to 30 inches, and go in and through the 
various heads or channels from Hicks 
Beach, Far Rockaway to Great South 
Bay? I have-tried to get charts but am 
told there are none published. If you 
cannot answer the question, perhaps I 
can get it from one of the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM if you will publish 
this in the column of questions. 
H. L. ALLEN, Prince Bay, N. Y. 


Flying Squirrel Leaving Nest 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
t= enclosing a picture of a flying 
squirrel caught by the camera in the 
act of leaving his nest which might be of 
interest to the readers of your excellent 
journal. 
J. B. PARDOE, New Jersey. 


HELP FEED THE QUAIL 

To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 

HEARTILY endorse Charles Sherwood 

regarding a bounty on all kinds of ver- 
min. I know it would be a great help 
in increasing the birds, but I wish to 
add a little more. The grouse covers are 
fast fading away, that is their feeding 
trees, namely black birch, sweet acorn, 
Before the 
chestnut blight started the grouse were 
very plentiful. I have run onto a great 
number of grouse that were down and 
out from eating the blighted chestnuts, 
effecting them so that their livers were 
so diseased you could pull them apart 
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very easily. Owing to their poor condi- 
tion they were easy prey for vermin. As 
for the quail, some 30 years ago most of 
our fields were enclosed by the old Ken- 
tucky rail fences. In plowing these fields 
the farmer never got any nearer than 
three feet on either side. This allowed 
the hazel brush and weeds to grow up. 
When the winds and snows started, this 
fence acted as a shield so the snow 
drifted on the north, leaving the south 
side with a nice sheltered canopy for a 
sun parlor and feeding ground for the 
quail. Today the wire fences have taken 
the place of those old rail fences and the 
quail have some hard times. How many 
of us on arising in the morning and find- 
ing the ground covered with snow and 
a crust of sleet, ever put on the old rig, 
take the dog, place a bag of feed on our 
backs and sail forth to feed those little 
fellows, that we think so much about in 
the fall when the going is good and we 
want to show our friends the good work 
of our dogs? You can pass laws, and 
then more laws, but you will never save 
the quail unless you help fill their crops. 
Come now, lets all be good sports and 
cast away our selfishness. If they are 
good enough to hunt, lets go the limit 
and help them through the winters. Its 
a poor sport who won’t go afield with a 
bag of grain and forget the gun for a 
while. 
F. W. WAcCKFoRD, Connecticut. 


THE COOING FISH 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
JUST read an article in the March 
number of FOREST AND STREAM of what 
seemed to be a strange experience of 
W. R. Wood, of Canada about a fish taken 
at Dickie’s Lake in Hastings County, On- 
tario making a strange moaning sound 
somewhat like the cooing of a dove. I 
found the same kind of a fish in a small 
river in southern Alabama. The fish is 
known there as the Croaker and ranges 
in size from 1 to 2 pounds. It is not 
good for food. 
J.-W. HEMBREE, Princeton, Ind. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
R. W. R. WOOD’S experience with 
cooing lake trout encourages me to 
cast away my prudent silence and tell of 
a somewhat similar experience. In Au- 
gust, 1917, when up White Brook, near 
Bethel, Me., I hooked an eight-inch brook 
trout which came off the hook as soon as 
Ihad landed him. He went flopping down 
a thirty foot rock slide with a pool at 
the bottom. I was in close pursuit but 
it looked as if he would get away when 
he hit a bump and I grabbed him. To 
my astonishment the trout let out a harsh 
little squeally squeak. I have not heard 
anyone speak of vocal trout till I read 
Mr. Wood’s letter in your March num- 
ber. Maybe no one dared to. If so, I 
wish they would speak up. 
GEORGE S. HASTINGS, Washington, D. C. 


We received a letter recently signed 
A. V. Loving. If that gentleman will 
kindly send us his address we will be 
very glad to answer his letter—[Ep1- 
TORS. ] 
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LIKE OLD TIMES 


OW good it will seem to get back once 

more to summer camp and lake and 

river, so sadly neglected while the boys 
were away. It will 
be like old times 
to glide swiftly 





























the water, 


cares left 
behind. 

A Koban 
motor frees 
you from 
the labor of 
rowing—and 
and as o speed 
THE KOBAN 


AW 
ANY OTHER ROW- 
BOAT MOTOR. Easily 
attached to any row- 
boat—in a few minutes. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


_ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Does Not Shake 


the Boat The 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction ab- 

Write for cata- solutely removes the 
log and full in- continua] vibra- 


formation. tion which makes 
riding unpleasant, 
opens seams and 
ruins rowboats. Spe- 
cial tilting device for 
shallow water and 
bea-hing. 

KOBAN MFG. CO. 
229 South Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


We also make - 

Inboar 

tor small poe 

and canoes. 

om 80 tells 
bout it. 


COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These ar yws have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2. og = 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 


Satisfaction is guaranteed or money eek. 
Catalog Free. 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’': 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By 


Athol Manufacturing Co., 


= cHERMANS 
“Rise npse 


Located on chain of six Lakes. Best 
Black Bass, Pickerel. Mackinaw 
Trout, Musky fishing in Mich. In a network of Trout 
Streams (all varieties). Finest Bathing Beach. Perfect 
Sanitary conditions. a? _ ioe Bungalow Din’ng 
room. Write for booklet. MITH, Bellaire, Mich. 


SALMON FISHING 


WANTED 
FOR FOUR RODS 


Cc. LL. TOUNG 
96 Broadway New York 


Athol, Mass. 
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AT CRANBERRY LAKE 


OF WATCHING A MASTERFUL EXPONENT OF THE ART 
By C. P. MORRIS 


with ali | 


HE writer is indebted 
to FOREST AND STREAM 
for a most enjoyable 
outing in the Adiron- 
dacks, for which op- 
portunity is here 
taken to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 
Perusing its always 
interesting pages, 
with the call of the 
wild beckoning, and 
vacation days at hand, 
my eye fell upon an advertisement, 
couched in most attractive style, of a 
quiet, restful inn in the heart of the 
Adirondacks, in whose neighborhood 
could be found the greatest trout fishing 
in American waters. 

An ardent patron of this king of out- 
door sports since my early boyhood days, 
when prime tackle consisted of sapling 
rod, white cord and bent pin, I deter- 
mined to let my own lad of eleven years 
feel the thrill of catching his first trout, 
as I had many years before, which joy- 
ous experience is still ineffacably im- 
pressed upon my memory; and I must 
even confess that it was to feel that 
fascinating thrill once more myself, af- 
ter a long inactive period, that I deter- 
mined to visit Cranberry Lake. 

It is fair to say that perhaps half the 
joy of every fishing trip is in the antici- 
pation, for the realization often holds 
setbacks and disappointments, in which 
connection my own case, as to anticipa- 
tion, was no exception to the rule, and 
I lived in a paradise of genuine joy 
in the selection of equipment for the 
trip. The springy rod and click reel, 
the invisible leaders, the Hackles, Griz- 
zly Kings, Golden Spinners, Silver Doc- 
tors, Montreals and all the other lures to 
tempt the wary denizens of the forest 
streams and ponds. 

All prepared, we arrived at Childwold, 
a station on the Adirondack and Mon- 
treal Division of the New York Central 
one misty morning very early. 

Thence to Conifer, a lumber station 
about a mile down the Grasse River 
Railroad. 

We had a very pretty ride along the 
Grasse River, really a good sized brook, 
the mere sight of which with its clear, 
cool, tumbling waters, breaking in rest- 
less rifts into quiet, deep, shady pools 
over rock strewn terraces, heightened 
my eager desire to get at the sport. One 
felt like holding up the train long 
enough to make a cast here and there 
in “likely holes” for there could be no 
doubt as to the trout being there. But 
we had to restrain impetuosity and bide 
our time until we got our boots on at 
least, and they were in the bottom of 
the trunk. 

Arriving at Cranberry Lake, a mag- 
nificent sight presented itself to view. 
A great stretch of the northern wing 
of the lake, reflecting an azure sky, 





e NEXT TO CATCHING FISH ONESELF COMES THE PLEASURE 
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nestling among the deep chrome green 
hills, fringed in the distance with blue 
mountain ridges, lay before us, with here 
and there a tiny island of perfect sym- 
metry dotting the expanse of water. 

And hardly more than a stone’s throw 
from the wharf at the village of Cran- 
berry, the waters of the lake tumble 
over a dam to form the source of the 
lower Oswegatchie River, coursing its 
irregular, turbulent but beautiful way 
through valley and glen to the St. Law- 
rence. 

A number of beautiful streams, full 
of small trout, flow into the lake, but 
fishing therein is prohibited by the 
Game Conservation Commission. These 
streams are annually stocked with trout 
from the State hatcheries, where they 
remain to grow large enough to take 
care of themselves, and then pass on 
to deeper waters. During the month of 
August the large lake trout, of which 
there is an abundance, move up into 
the spring holes where the brooks come 
into the lake, and readily take the fly 
at these places. Here the water is 
cooler and more food, washed down by 
the streams, is available for them. That 
arm of the lake known as “Brandy 
Brook” is a beautiful reach, probably a 
mile long, gradually tapering from 400 
yards at its outermost point to five yards 
where the brook comes in. Beneath old 
water soaked logs along the wooded 
shores, the speckled beauties hide dur- 
ing the day, but may be seen “breaking” 
here and there, the full length of the 
reach at feeding time, early in the 
morning or late in the evening. 

[ sat in a boat in the center of this 
reach one fine evening along toward 
dusk casting alternately right and left, 
but half facing the right shore, expect- 
ing a strike from that quarter. Much 
to my astonishment, at the very moment 
of “picking up” to make my right hand 
cast I heard a splash behind me, and 
seemingly my line was fast in a snag. 
Instantly wheeling around I saw my 
line whizzing up stream like a flash, 
and a moment later I landed a_ two 
pound buck-trout of rare beauty. Seven 
more, varying from one-half to one and 
a half pounds taken in quick succession 
gave me some sport long to be remem- 
bered. 

Next to catching fish myself, I took 
real pleasure in watching Rudy Hayes, 
a native guide, and masterful exponent 
of the art of casting. As he came up 
the reach in his canoe, the only sound 
from the tiny craft was the swishing of 
the rod, which sounded not unlike the 
call of the whip-poor-will. So deftly 
did he cast that his flies would land on 
the water like thistle down, without the 
semblance of a splash, beside an old 
stump here and a sunken log there, at 
least seventy-five or eighty feet ahead 
of him, while his line continually formed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 234) 
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A Page for the Bass 
Enthusiast to Study 


INCE your angling satisfaction is so surely 
gauged by the character of your equipment, 
it is obviously the part of wisdom to select 

Abbey & Imbrie tackle at the start. 


Abbey & Imbrie tackle, nationally dominant 
fcr 99 years, places you angling on the basis of 
assured enjoyment to which you are entitled. It 
protects you with proven quality of materials, 
with peerless workmanship, with broad variety — 
with a trade-mark which stands for utmost tackle 
serviceability. 


Abbey & Imbrie tackle is the best that is made. 
If you accept anything less you lower your ang- 
ling standards and that, we know, is not your 
intention. 
Write for the new Abbey & Imbrie cat- 
alog, the most valuable and sought-for 
book issued for anglers and the trade. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


15-17 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 
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If, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRA 
AND W 


N 10 Finest Scotch Woot Sorks in White, 
o. Nav 7, esthers, Black, Gacy, Brown, 
Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 50 
of fancy patu-s,a pair 2e 
cotch Wool Golf Sock. 


Heather, either or fan 
= Se without feet (with 


No. 20 in Whites isis Wl ratnee 
Oxford, Green, Heather and ve bbed 3. 00 
Complete line Golf, ede: S eens. 

ennis port 
weak 
coal iacured enywbere in U, U.S.A. 
Stewart S Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE.,(at 38th St.,) N.Y. 


GO CAMPING! 
You haven’t forgotten 
how. Prepare for recon- 
struction by reconstruct- 
ing yourself. But be sure 
of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furni- 
ture and camp equipment 
that are right. Send for 
our catalog 619. It’s free. 


Geo-B-Carpenter & Co 


619 N. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


HUNTING 
SPORTING 


Outfits 


Boy Scouts-Army-Navy Goods 
We can help you with suggestions of things you 
will need for your comfort — ene 


whole book full of ’em—just 
new catalog No. 16, Write for it Today—-it's. FREE. 
Lowest Prices. Money-Back Guarantee. 


37 West 125th St, New York City 
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THE SPORTSMAN BUYER 


WHAT HE EXPECTS FROM THE MAN WHO SELLS HIM 
HIS EQUIPMENT FOR THE WOODS AND STREAMS 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


‘WELL KNOWN Banker in the 

city of New York is an ardent 

fisherman; every hour that he can 
spare from his busy life finds him on 
| some one of his favorite streams, or 
| with heavier tackle in search of the 
game fishes of the sea. 

With him it is not all of fishing, to 
| fish. His evenings he spends arrang- 
| ing and inspecting his splendid collec- 

tion of trout and salmon flies and in 
the varnishing and care of his many 
rods and reels. 

A friend, as enthusiastic and a fre- 


| quent companion on most of his outings, 
| came to him one day in mid-winter, 
| when fishing was but an anticipation, 


and said. “Ned, I’ve made a find, I’ve 


| found a man who can sell fishing tackle 


| and throw in a fishing trip with every 

| rod he sells.” So the banker and his 

friend forswore the matinee and the 

| club room for the fishing tackle depart- 
ment of a well known sporting-goods 
store, where a salesman sells, entertains 
and instructs them, and satisfies that 
longing’ for the stream and sea during 
the months of close season. 

Did you ever happen to meet such a 
man? Have you ever visited a store 
where the very air stirred with a shift- 
ing April breeze; where you could be- 
lieve the singing reel carried a line 
with a nice trout on the fly? 

Did you ever see a salesman lay out 
a line on the marble floor, as if it were 
a dark pool, where a break and a flash 
of gold and silver brought back many 
happy days? 

There are such, and yet again there 
are cold spaces of shelves and shining 
cases where the flies are feathers and 
the rods are wood and glue, and the 
salesman who looks on only an auto- 
maton who parades his wares simply 
as merchandise and his services as con- 
descension. 

A darky once convicted of murder was 
on his way to be executed; as he entered 
the death chamber, his eyes fell on the 
gruesome chair and the silent execu- 
tioner in the dim light. Turning to the 
attendant preacher he said, “You all 
sho’ am going to teach this nigger a les- 
son.” 

Many a sad lesson has been taught 

; the prospective buyer who puts himself 
| in the hands of a salesman who thinks 
success lies along the lines of a “hold up,” 
so far as possible, when an amateur comes 
along. “Yes, sir! I know just what you 
want,” he says and then he gives you a 
rod for this, and a rod for that, and a 
spare rod if both the others break down, 
about six dozen flies, they are so pretty in 
assorted colors, a bait pail, and a creel 
holding about 20 lIbs., and another small 
one, nice for lunch and a few fish. “Bet- 
ter take along a couple of worm boxes, 
and a hatchet to-kill worms and clear 
away the brush.” and so he rambles on. 
“How long will you be away? About 


three days, that’s fine, a rod for each 
day and can’t I sell you a trunk for your 
reels and fishhooks!” My, but that 
salesman sure did teach him a lesson. 

FOREST AND STREAM believes it to be 
well within the province of a sports- 
men’s publication to better conditions in 
every way possible for sportsmen, and 
this angle of service and salesmanship 
is one that can be remedied. 


FIRST class sporting-goods store 

has always stood in a community 

as a link between the outdoors and 
the busy man; he expects atmosphere, 
not the air of the sordid department 
store and its bargain sales. He feels 
it desecration to bargain sale his be- 
loved rods and tackle. 

He expects the store to stand as a 
sort of temple to the shrine of Nimrod 
and Isaac Walton, where the blazed 
trail of the pioneers crosses the busy 
boulevard, and where in a professional 
capacity the sporting goods salesman, 
acts as a confessor and friend. 

With this issue of ForEST AND STREAM 
comes the opening of the brook trout 
season. All over the land there will be 
a going over of tackle and a replenish- 
ing or the purchasing of a complete out- 
fit. The man selling fishing tackle will 
have much to do toward making your 
initial outing a success. 

You will enjoy going over with him 
the finer points of a new rod, one that, 
light of weight, will carry out the line 
and lay the flies deftly under the bank 
where a nice trout is waiting. 

You will take up the question of flies 
with him, not for an assortment of col- 
ors but in relation to the particular 
merits of the wet and dry flies. Every 
time that salesman unwinds the line on 
the reel he shows you, it sings of the 
blue sky, the pussy-willows and the 
blood-root blossoms. 

FOREST AND STREAM has in course of 
preparation a booklet for free distribu- 
tion among sporting goods salesmen, “The 
A B C of Sporting Goods Salesmanship.” 
America’s leading sporting goods retail- 
ers and their expert salesmen have writ- 
ten what the buyer has a right to ex- 
pect, and FOREST AND STREAM believes 
this little help will go far toward bring- 
ing the salesman and the sportsman into 
closer contact with one another. 


HE service the sportsman has a 

right to expect, must be expert 

service. He has a right to expect 
correct answers as to how to make ef- 
fective leader knots; how to fasten the 
line; how to splice and in a measure re- 
pair a broken rod. 

He expects to get an enthusiastic re- 
sponse to his appteciation of the rod 
he is handling, a cold unsmiling sales- 
man would kill the music in a rippling 
stream, and make a little 2 oz. rod fee? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 234) 
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Home-2,000,000 Marksmen! 


Look to your laurels Brother Trapshooter. Two million gun-wise soldiers, justly 
proud of their gunskill, are now coming back to prove their prowess. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will soon be in full blast and greater than ever. The soldier knows. He “loves” a 
gun. The call of the big outdoors, the call of the traps, rings like music in his ears. 
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Gun clubs in almost every city of this country will be the headquarters for this war’s 
veterans. 
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Better improve your own skill now. Be ready to compete at the traps with the man 
who has worn the khaki. 


ue 


Just-out-of-the-service-men and men in every walk of life keep up your shooting. If 
there is no gun club in your town, start one. We'll tell you how: Write 


Ml 


Sporting Powder Division 


a 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers 


The Principal du Pont Products are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal 
Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. ther Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, = Specialties, Challenge 
Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. gments and Colors in Oil: 
For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: For Industrial 
and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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J[MAGINE how pleased you 

would be on your next out- 
ing if you could serve your 
salad and sandwiches, crisp and 
cool; your beverages cold and 
all the food fresh as can be. 


makes all this possible. Built the same 
as the finest refrigerator, it keeps food 
cool 36 hours on one filling of ice. 
The Hawkeye Picnic eee 
is very durably and finely constructed 
and will give perfect satisfaction. 
Can be obtained in several, different 
sizes forindividual use, or for parties 
and automobile use, 
FREE—‘OUTERS MENUS’ 
Send for this booklet of tasty 
menus and receipes suggestive for 
outings, picnic and auto parties—and 
telling about our 30 day free trial offer. 


Burlington Basket Co. 


Dept. R. 1510 Hawkeye Bldg. . 


Burlington, Iowa 


RESH air, good fishing—and a fleet 
of ‘Old Towns” make a successful 
outing. Outdoor life made the brain 
and brawn that brought victory to our 


soldiers. Spend your vacation in the F 


open, angling, shooting, exploring in 
an “Old Town” for the pleasure and 
good exercise it gives. “Old Town” 
Canoes are built light but sturdy to 
stand the strain. Speedy and trim. 
Why rent when you can own an “Old 
Town”? Send for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co, 
895 Fourth St, Old Town, Maine 


Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each anc 
expressage when three months old. 
tracts, booklet, etc., 10c. Nothing free. 

Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, | 
Colorado. 
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SHOT GUN ACCURACY 


DOUBLE BARRELS DO NOT SHOOT TRUE 
TO THE LINE OF AIM ALONG THE RIB 


By L. MITCHELL-HENRY 


| Be HE importance of correct gun fitting 


is now thoroughly established and 
most sportsmen, especially in Eng- 


| land have their gunstocks fitted or al- 


tered to the measurements determined on 
by the expert of a shooting school. 
I have personally paid many visits 


| to many of these schools of instruction 
| in England and have always come away 


with the feeling that I would never 
“miss’ again, which feeling was cruelly 


| crushed when put to the real test. I had 
| often noticed I was better at birds flying 
| to the right than to the left with one 


gun and often the reverse with another 


| gun of exactly the same dimensions of 
| stock, weight of gun, amount of choke, 


etc. I then proceeded to try to find a 


| reason for this and have satisfied myself 


as to the cause, which briefly is, that the 


| barrels of shot guns do not shoot true 
| with the ling of aim along the rib, but 
| the charge crosses the line of aim, the 


right barrel shooting to the left and the 
left to the right owing to the “tubes” 
as they are called in the trade, being 


| laid together wider at the breech than 
| at the muzzle, in other words, they con- 
| verge. For the purpose of these experi- 


ments I used a pigeon gun of extreme 
choke. 

I have been assured by the first bar- 
rel borer in London that shot gun bar- 


' rels are always straight. The breeches 
| and muzzles are then laid together, a 
| slight flat being filed on the inside of 


each muzzle, the barrels are then laid 


, to converge, and are packed between and 


soldered together. It stands, therefore, 
to reason that the shot charges must 


| cross at some distance from the muzzle, 
| and that taking a line down the rib 
| through the foresight to the object, there 


can only be one spot at which the centre 


| of both charges will meet, after which 
i each charge will be thrown across the 
; line of aim. 


Using a French invention of a tube 
about 9 inches long which fits the bar- 
rels of a 12-bore very exactly and shoots 
the .22 rifle cartridge, I found the bul- 
lets “centred” at about 3 yards from 


‘| the muzzles, and at 15 yards, the right 
| barrel shot 4 inches to the left of the 
| centre of the bull’s eye, and the left shot 


the same distance to the right. 
Carefully trying the left with 1%- 


| ounces of No. 6 shot at 40 yards, I found 


the centre of the charge hit over 2 feet to 
the right of the mark aligned upon, this 
being so, it is easy to understand how 
an object going straight away is missed 


; at 40 yards or over. I had the barrels 


of this gun taken apart, and wedges of 
different sizes put between them. At 
first I got the centres at the breech and 
muzzles the same distance apart with 
the result that the .22 bullets shot 1% 
inches at 25 yards to the sides of the 
bull’s eye, but each barrel kept to its 
own side, namely, the right shot 1% 
inches to the right and the left 1% 


inches to the left of the bull’s eye. I 
gradually reduced the wedges till I got 
both barrels to the centre at 40 yards, 
this being accomplished by separating 
the barrels about % of an inch at the 
muzzles. The barrels of the gun in ques- 
tion have been so much forced apart 
and pulled about that I cannot be sure 
that the tubes are any longer straight, 
but as they are at present, they “centre” 
at 40 yards. 

I am, of course, aware that the tubes 
can be made to steer the shot in any 
direction. By pinching them together a 
few inches from the chambers, they can 
be made to throw the charge outward 
to counteract the crossing. By wedging 
them ‘apart in the middle, the charges 
of shot would cross more than ever. In 
either of those cases, the barrels would 
not be straight, but I am going on the 
assurance that the tubes always are 
straight, and are laid to converge. 

If, on the other hand, the barrels were 
laid with the centres of the bores at 
the muzzles the same distance apart as 
the centres at the breech, in other words, 
if the barrels were laid parallel, then 
the line of aim along the rib would only 
cause an error of the distance from the 
foresight to the centre of the bore. This, 
however, would be constant, and the cen- 
tre of the charge at all distances would 
only be, say % of an inch to the right 
or left of the object aimed at, according 
to which barrel was fired. This would 
mean that the object would be practically 
in the centre of the charge, whereas with 
this particular gun of mine, it was quite 
impossible, before alteration, to hit an 
object going straight away, with the left 
barrel, if the gun was held straight on it 
at 40 yards or over. I have tried sev- 
eral guns with the same result, and 
in one case I convinced a very well-known 
maker who makes a specialty of Pigeon 
guns that a gun of his shot straight with 
the left at 30 yards—i. e., that the left 
barrel was laid parallel with the rib, but 
the right shot considerably to the left. 

With the gun just referred to, the 
stock would have been “cast off” until 
the charge was centered on the object 
aimed at, in other words, the error of 
the alignment of the barrel would have 
been corrected by alteration to the stock, 
and once that was right, the left barrel 
would have been considered as equally 
perfect, but the shooter would shoot to 
the right with this barrel. 

I think this also accounts for the fact, 
above referred to—viz., that often when 
a stock is copied exactly from another 
gun, the gun is found not to be a suc- 
cess in the field. 

These experiments incline me to see 
the advantage in the “Under and Over” 
system, as the under barrel could be 
made to shoot high for the second shot. 

Doubtless there is nothing new in all 
this, but I would be glad to know of the 
experience of others. 
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40-Pound 

Musky 

Busts His 

Teeth on a 

PFLUEGER 

“LOWE-STAR’” | 


3 a to make a 40-pounder strike 
Spoon > with a punch like this old man. 


Many fishing authorities say the musky loses his teeth each year. 
Dixie Carroll, the well known angling author, says: “From many sea- 
sons’ study of the musky of Wisconsin and Minnesota waters, I find 
that, as a rule, the musky loses every other tooth of the front row of 
dagger pointed teeth during the hot days of August.” This husky 
forty-pounder never waited until August—he could not resist the flash- 
ing, twirling invitation of the Pflueger “Lowe-Star” Spoon—he struck 
it with the driving, dashing strike that makes the heart of the fisher- 
man beat like blazes. And he sure wanted that spoon, hitting with 
force enough to break his teeth and bend the Lowe-Star No. 1-0 nearly 
a double. Some lure, fellow, to make a musky hit it a crack like that. 
ee 


He Bent 7  “<T_owe-Star” Spoons Make ’Em Fightin’ Mad 


There is a Pflueger Lowe-Star Spoon for every kind of fighting game fish—there never 
was another spoon that fairly makes ’em crazy to strike. The peculiar twirl and flash of 
the silver, gold and red of the Lowe-Star is a fighting challenge all game fish accept in any 
waters under any weather conditions—it is just like waving a red flag in front of a bull. If 
you wish to enjoy the real thrills of playing the scrappers of the game fish family—hav- 
ing them strike because they are fighting mad and not just filling the stomach—don’t go fish- 
ing without a selection of Pflueger’ “Lowe-Star” Spoons. Equally as attractive for casting or 
trolling—great for bass, pike, pickerel and musky—they coax the worth-while fight out of 
the old “he-fish” of the tribe. It’s the something different movement and flash that wakes 
them up. 


Every time you say, ‘‘Give Learn Something New About 
me Pflueger’s Bull-dog Brand Fishing for Bass, Pike, Musky, 


99 
Tackle’’ to your dealer you ‘Trout and the Walleye 
take no chances 
There is a copy of Pflueger’s Tips on Tackle wait- 


You get the best that skill and experience can put ing for you and it is chuck full of articles by the 
into tackle. Every piece of fishing tackle made by leading angling authorities on game fishing, habits 
Pfluegers is of the highest quality materials, perfect and peculiarities of the fish, and how to land them 
in workmanship and passes a rigid test before leaving with bait and fly. Tips on Tackle makes a dandy-ad- 
the factory. It must be “just right” before the dition to your angling library. It will make your 
Pflueger Guarantee “without time limit” is placed fishin’ better, costs you nothing but the request. 
upon it for your tackle protection. Write for it today. 


happens to be .out of stock on Pflueger ; 
IF YOUR DEALER “Lowe-Star” Spoons or any Pflueger ADC, 
“Bull-Dog” Brand tackle that you want, send direct to us. There is nothing “just 
as good” that can take the place of any Pflueger tackle. For your fishin’s sake 
get the best—that means Pflueger tackle, made by the largest tackle manu- 


facturers in the country. Tackle that has stood the test of time—fifty-five re 
years making tackle that is guaranteed. nat 


ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


ie = AKRON Dept. 21 OHIO 


Spoon 





“| ice you, Jim, bat 
your Cream is no good,” 


said a traveling salesman friend of mine 
the other day—and he meant it. Claimed 
he had been giving Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream a fair trial for a week, and it fell 
‘short of my claims about 103%. 


**Try it once more,’’ I said. ‘‘And I'l 
buy you a dinner if you haven’t changed your 
mind. ”” ‘ 


I watched him carefully. He squeezed out 
enough cream for three shaves and brushed it 
for 39 seconds by the watch, using a scant 
brushful of water. 


**Wash it off!’? Isaid. ‘‘Youare making 
,paste—not lather. Start all over.”” 


Then I took charge. 


He started with about one-half inch of 
cream and all the water his brush would hold. 
As soon as a Jather was whipped up, he kept 
adding water until he had built a lather as light 
as beaten whites of eggs. He worked this 
lather in with the brush for three full miautes. 


Say! I wish you could have seen the 
expression of dawning appreciation that showed 
in his’ eyes as the old scythe began to sing 
through the stubble. 


*Gosh! Jim,’’ he said, after the first 
over, ‘‘I haven’t had’such a shave since that 
wld darky head barber at che Planters’ Hotel 
retired, fifteen years ago.”” 


I’m ‘elling this story because it would be 
too bad for anyone to lose a life-time of pleas- 
ant Mennen shaves by getting prejudiced at 
the start because of a wrong method of using it. 


Candidly, our files contain a few letters 
complaining about Mennen’s, but our shipping 
receipts show that every morning considerably 
more than a million men use Mennen’s— 
right—and like it. 


fn Mey 


(Mennen Salesman) 


for my 
Demon- 
strator 


Tube. 
f #4. 


JIM HENRY, 
House of Mennen, 
42 OrangeSt., Newark,N. J. 
Dear Jim: 

1 promise to follow instructions 
—plenty of water—no rubbing with 
fingers. Send me a demonstrator 

tube. I enclose 12 cents. 
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SOUTH BEND 
hie) ae, | 
REEL BASS-ORENO-75¢ 


THE WINNING 
COMBINATION 


The combination which can always 


be depended upon to get more fish 
than others--and in less time. With 
this ideal set, you can be sure that 
every cast is perfect; nevera back- 
lash. When your bait hits the 
water—it. is sure to irresistably 
attract every fish that is near. 


THE BASS-ORENO BAIT 


is the most olnating, vivacious, tantalizing 
plug imaginable. It’s peculiarty erratic 
dart, it’s sharp dash and swift dives com- 
pel the big gamey fellows to fight One 
dozen different colors have been originat- 
ed to meet all conditions. Live dealers 
can show you all the dozen colors. One 
of the best investments you have ever 
made—75c each—with single detachable 
snap-eye or regular treble hooks. 


Never a backlash, no snarles, no tangles, 
positively no thumbing—and with the 


SOUTH BEND ANTI-BACK- 
LASH REEL 


you get awritten unlimited time guaran- 
tee. These are the outstanding features of 
this wonderful reel. Forty thousand ang- 
lers find that it adds immeasurably to 
their sport—and to their results. Makes 
every cast perfect—day or night. Eas 
for the beginner and easier for the expe 
Anti-Back-Lash feature does not retard 
line the least bit until bait actually hits 
the water. Spool stops immediately — 
just start reeling in. Ask your dealed to 
see this wonderful jeweled reel. 


FREE—THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT 
i f boyhood fishin 
Beli Mpa illustrated by Bree 


also shows complete line of South Ben 
Quality Tackle. Send dealers name for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO, 


10287 COLFAX AVE., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Send me copy of the Days of Real Sport 


Name 


Address 


FEE RE 
( QUALITY TACKLE }) 
at Te 


Sai core 


Hunting and Fishing 
Preserve 


5,000 acres of. finest game and fishing country, 


within 100 miles of Toronto. Well wooded with 
Beach, Maple, Oak, Ash, Pine and Spruce. Has 
one lake mile long by half mile wide alive with 
Bass. Four smaller lakes with Brook Trout. 
Brook Trout stream runs for four miles through 
property. Excellent fishing. Game, Rabbits, Part- 
ridge, Musk-rats, Mink, Otter, Beaver and plenty 
of ‘Deer. Ideal camp site on smaller lake. Taxes 
merely nominal, One of the most ideal fishing 
and game properties in Ontario. 
$6.00 an acre en bloc. 


N. H. WILSON 69 Bay St., Toronto 


Rest in one of my comfortable cabins, in the wilds 


of Pike Co., Rockbound Camp, Glen Eyre, Pa., | 


A. W. LeRoy. 


STREAM 


Now offered at 
water, while the gulls from the harbor 
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AT CRANBERRY LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 228) 


an elongated letter “S” over his head. 
A three pound trout struck from be- 
neath an old log, and he missed. With 
wonderful dexterity and precision he 
placed the fly in exactly the same spot. 


‘The trout struck five times on five suc- 


cessive casts, leaping clear of the water 
each time with a vicious lunge at the 
fly. About this time Mr. Trout de- 


| cided that the pretty looking Montreal 


for wihch he was jumping was nothing 
he cared for and ceased his labors. But 
I saw Rudy land a dozen nice ones soon 
thereafter, and [ had witnessed a show 
you don’t see every day, and cheap at 
any price. 

Rudy could not make out why I pre- 
ferred to fish a stream and catch seven 
inch trout rather than to sit in a canoe 
and catch two-pounders casting, but 
they are distinct branches of the sport, 
both alluring. 

I cannot conceive of anything ap- 
proaching nearer the ideal, than to fol- 
low a beautiful mountain stream, how- 
ever difficult its passage. There is 
something fascinating about the rip- 
pling, gurgling stream, with its rifts, 
pools and falls, coursing through the 
wilderness of Nature’s Domain — the 
moss covered rocks and logs and over- 
hanging trees, surmounted with the 
tense interest of watching your line 
straighten out with a, sharp tug as a 
hungry trout darts out and back. Even 
the wading of the stream holds a subtle 
charm, completely lost in pond or open 
water fishing, not by any means to dis- 
parage this end of the sport, and need- 
less to say I availed myself of the 
chance to fish a number of beautiful 
streams nearby, with splendid success, 
during my stay. And while back in 
the harness for another year’s work I 
cherish the memory of trout fishing days 
at Cranberry Lake. 


THE SPORTSMAN 
BUYER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 230) 


almost as clumsy as a railroad tie. 
The buying sportsman has a right to 
expect something more from a salesman 
than what would come to him from a 
butcher selling pork chops. He anti- 
cipates much of the pleasure of the woods 
and streams in his getting together of 
the tackle and the duffle for his long 
looked for play-day. He wants per- 
sonality, magnetism, sympathy, enthus- 
iasm, of course he wants courtesy but. 
that always goes among gentlemen. 
One fine New York store appreciates 
this sentiment to such a degree that be- 
fore you are aware, the salesman has 
you in a real log cabin far above the 
busy streets, where he puts the little 
rod together and invites you out on the 
roof to lay the line across a pool of real 


wheel screaming overhead. 

The sportsman expects to be advised 
in an intelligent manner as to the cor- 
rect outfit he needs. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


When you’re going after the big ones, the first requi- 
site for success is dependable tackle. Dependability 
of tackle and attractiveness of baits are the Wilson 
qualities that have won the favor of experienced fish- 
ermen. 

Black bass—five pounders, full of fight—and the big- 
gest muskies and pike—stand a slim chance of getting 
away when you fish with 


* Wilson Tackle 


—Absolutely Dependable 


‘The Wilson line is complete, including 
Rods, Reels, Silk and Linen Lines, Import- 
ed Hooks, Trout and Bass Flies, Baits, 
Landing Nets, Tackle Boxes, Minnow 
Buckets, etc. 
Leading Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
sell and guarantee Wilson Fishing Tackle. 
Wilson Catalog of Fishing Tackle 
and Camp Equipment— FREE 
“Write for this valuable book today. Address 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 700-710 N. Sangamon St., 
Chicago. 


| Sb ee | Ae 
| CHICAGO PRCLA Ae baat) NEW YORK 

















ye Spend Your Vacation 





amp-it 


j Put an outfit of Kampit clothes in your vacation 

5 luggage this year. Enjoy the freedom of movement they 

afford, their comfort and protection. Put ‘em on and 
you'll forget the thought of clothes. 

And yet there’s a style to Kampit for lovers of camp- 
ing, fishing, tramping, riding—a sort of style that they 
themselves have put into them. For Kampit clothes 
were designed by sportsmen for sportsmen. 












A closely woven khaki cloth made into a variety of 
garments—hats, coats, middies, skirts, trousers, leggins. 
Many styles to choose from. At your sporting goods 
dealer. 







Free 1919 Style Book. 


Here Kampit, Utica and Duxbak clothes are fully 
illustrated and described and you'll find many a 
suggestion for your vacation clothes needs. 














7 


Bs : e 
i an Utica-Duxbak Corporation —3J 
“P10 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. Seppe 
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Mr. L. Dana Chapman of the Wm. 
Read Co., Boston, Mass., in his article 
written expressly for FOREST AND 
StrREAM’s “A B C of Sporting Goods 
Salesmanship,” says: 

“In considering the question of ang- 
ler’s equipment I divide the different 
methods of fresh-water angling, accord- 
ing to the fish and recommend for: 

Bait Fishing for Trout. 

A fairly stiff rod and if for stream 
work one not over 9% or 10 ft. in 
length, reel to hold 25 yds. of a dark 
soft line not enamelled. Short leader, 
Sprout (generally) hook, size 6 or 8 if 
worms are used, and No. 1 or 2 if a 
minnow is the bait. A short handle 
net hooked to the belt or pocket, creel 
on shoulder, wading boots, and the out- 
fit is complete. 

Fly Fishing for Trout. 

Fly rod 8% to 9% ft. and of 4 to 5% 
oz. weight. Single action reel, 35 yds. 
of enamelled line of a weight to fit the 
rod, Leader single gut with loops for 
three flies (one is better) and for flies 
the sizes 6 down to 12, according to the 
character of the water to be fished. A 
landing net is indispensable with a light 
rod as the fish must never to be lifted 
above the level of the water by the 
rod. 

For Dry Fly fishing a stiffer rod 
should be used, heavy line with faper 
and fine leaders with one fly only. 

Trolling. 

The rod recommended should be about 
8 ft. long with extra grasp above handle, 
and about 8 oz. in weight, stiff enough to 
hold 75 to 100 ft. of line behind the 
boat without straining, but not so stiff 
but that it will render good action when 
the fish is hooked, 100 yds. line, water 
proofed, but not of necessity enamelled; 
4% ft. leader with swivel, sinker if 
deep trolling is practiced. For baits 
their name is legion, but a single hook 
2/0 to 4/0 S.S. Aberdeen is the best 
with a minnow attached.” 


N the heart of the greatest city in 

the world, on its busiest avenue a 

florest shop, in the summer days, had 
at its open door some flowering shrubs. 
The shop was walled in on all sides by 
the skyscrapers of cement and stone, 
only a patch of blue sky and a shaft of 
sunlight reaching the passer-by, and 
yet bees were busily working in the blos- 
soms, winging their way to and fro be- 
yond the city walls, making honey for 
the winter’s store. 

An old, white haired gentleman, wist- 
fully watched them come and go. “That 
carries me back to my boyhood days, to 
the old bee tree in the orchard. I won- 
der if these bees go back to the farm. 
I can see the clover lot in blossom now,” 
and he looked away toward the patch 
of blue sky. 

And so my reader, you can be made 
to look out of the big windows of the 
sporting goods store beyond the crowded 
street, beyond the rod and reel the sales- 
man shows, to the green meadow brook, 
and the willow fringed pool. You can 
hear the chattering kingfishes dispute 
with you his right to the pool. 

“Why yes! I'll take that rod, I had 
no idea it was so late, good night, I’m 
going home.” 
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Perk Rind Converts! 


I would rather take one fish on an Al Foss Pork Rind Minnow, than six on a 


plug. I fish for fun.. 


On a trip to the Rideau Lakes my guide loaned me one 
of your Oriental Wigglers. It saved me five. dollars’ 
worth of live minnows and gave me ten times that amount 
of genuine sport. 

H. V. Owens, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your lures are the best I have ever used. 
W. C. Johnson, New York, N. Y. 


Last Fall while casting the Oriental Wiggler at Brackets 
Lake, I landed more pickerel than twelve other anglers 
combined. 

Bob Palmer, Afton, N. Y. 


I would recommend the Little Egypt Wiggler as the 
best pickerel bait obtainable. 
E. P. Buzzard, Bangor, Pa. 
It is my first choice among % gross of baits I have col- 


lected. 
A. C. Haight, Luzerne, Pa. 
Your Pork Rind Minnows are all you claim for them, 
and last year I practically discarded all other lures. 
H. L. Williams, Columbus, Ga. 


The best artificial bait I have run across. 
J. W. Cole, Elgin, Ill. 


HARRY EBY, NAPPANEE, IND. 


On a fishing excursion one night this week, I caught 
nine lake bass in the Cuyahoga River at Troy. It is my 
understanding that this species of bass rarely, if ever, 


strike an artificial bait. 
C. H. Riegel, Warren, O. 


Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for which kindly 
send me five No. 4 Red & White Oriental Wigglers. Have 
thrown all the rest of my baits away. 

F. E. Hewitt, Grimsby, Can. 

You have the best lure on the market. Have just re- 
turned from Florida and the results surprised me. I have 
been converted and will throw the other junk away. 

H. W. Quinn, Washington, Ga. 

My Little Egypt Wiggler has done steady work, much 
better than any plugs I used against it, and greatly preter 
it to any plug I have ever used. 

: B. L. Bowen, Columbus, O. 

If I had to give up your little Oriental Wiggler I would 
not go fishing again. 

H. M. Harris, Alachua, Fla. 

Tried one of your wigglers Sunday and had better suc- 
cess than a dozen other fishermen put together. 

Elmer E. Baddenhague, Neilsville, Wis. 


They All Swear by 
Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


Contimue to have good luck with your lures 
and look forward to a busy time with them two weeks with it 


this season. party combined. and 
using d‘fferent kinds of plugs. 
Eldred, No. Pownal, Vt. 


Edw. Ball, Burlington, Wis. 


SL 


Am very well pleased with your baits. I often- 
times fill my creel where bass and red eyes re- 
fuse to take minnows or crawfish. 

Alfred Clay, Paris, Ky. 


I caught more fish in 
all the others of ‘he 
there were five of them 


Your bait is a dandy. 


I have one of your Little Egypt Wigglers. I 
would not go fishing without it. It beats the 
world for blackfish and ‘rout. 

R. A. Miller, Jr., Chadstown, N. C. 


Your Skidder has got them all topped. 
Ray H. Carson, Warrensviile. 8. C 


I caught dround 600 bass down here (Florida) 


last winter, all on your lures, run short of them 


Have discarded all my wooden plugs and am 
using only your bait and Skinner spoon hook. 
H. M. Johnson. Eau Claire, Wis. Fred B. 


Had splendid luck with your Pork Rind Min- 
nows last year so am going out without any 
other artificial bait at all this year. 

H. T. Hutchinson, Humboldt, Ia. 


Pork Rind Minnows on the Wabash River—small 
mouth bass. 
Chas. Huss, Bluffton, Ind. 


Have had splendid success with your bait. and 
think it about the best made. 


I feel that I am wasting time when I use other 


and had ‘o go to Tampa for more as the local 
deater did not have them. 
Cooney, Barberton, Ohio. other lure. 


I used your contrivance and pork rind strips 
last Fall and they were the greatest black bass 
killers I have run across. 


I have been having repeated success with your Alvin Foster, Washington, D. C. 


I get more strikes and land more large mouth 
bass with the Little Egypt Wiggler than any 


Joseph C. Ellington, Raleigh, S. C. 


,Last season I found your Skidder ‘he best ba‘t 
I ever used for bass, pike and pickerel. Caught 
ten bass on Lake Cadillac weighing 35 Ibs. in 
three hours—some catch for this lake. 

Peter Smith, Cadillac. Mich. 


They sure get the bass and _ pickerel. 
Dr. E. W. Boerner. W. Duiuth, Minn. 


baits. W. 8S. Duenweg, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A. I. Saunders, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Your baits ran so far ahead of others that 


there can be no comparison. I think ‘t a great bait. 
Geo. F. Seibert, Auburn, N. Y. Dr. D 


Used your Oriental Wiggler all last season an! 
am pledsed to say ‘hat it is the best bait that I 
have ever used. 


Singer, Goshen, Ind. S. J. Leverenz, Elgin, Il. 


“These Are the Boys That Bring Home the Bacon” 


Your lures can’t be beat. 
12th to 20th I took 63 bass, 54 on your lures, 
5 on Keelings Minnow. 3 on Tango and one on 


Surprise Minnow. 
ORIENTAL WIGGLER, ‘2 or 2/3 oz.. 
$1.00. All Red, All White or 
Red and White. 


Walter Montgomery, 


Had the misfortune to lose my ‘‘Wiggler’’ an? 
In 1917 from April it was the only batt I was getting fish on. Ho.. 
ihey hit it! 
Edward Ellis, Amherst, 0. 


Minn Your lures are winners for pike and bas». 
; Have never used a be ter trolling lure. 
Dr. A. G. Wiley, Bar Mills, Me. 


Mantonvil‘e, 


It is sure a clean lure—gets your fish without 
having from five to fifteen hooks ‘o unwind from 


the net. 
Cc. L. Crentz, Chicago. Ml. 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER, 


weight, 


35c. Bass Musky 
and Fly Spinner sizes 


Ye 02., 75c. 


SKIDDER, weight, 2 cz., 75. 


AL FOSS, 1726-1736 Columbus Road, CLEVELAND, O. 





















































It you would get the most 
sport out of your fishing, 
get a lively Divine rod that 
registers every quiver of 
the elusive game. 

For h If a century Divine 
Rods have stood for the 
best in the art of rod mak- 
ing—and there are Divine 
Rods for eve.y kind of fishing. 

“FAIRY FLY” ROD 
7% ft. — 2% oz. 
Here s a wonderfully lively rod, 
Onl 


skillfully proportioned. iy 
the highest type of skilled work- 
manship, and long experience 
could produce a practicable, ser- 
viceable rod of this length and 


weight. 
Rods Made To Your 
Special Order 
tor particular styles of fishing 
under special conditions. 


1919 Catalog On Request 


The Fred D. Divine Co. 
720 Roberts St —_Utica, N. Y. 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Forests, Lakes and Streams afford some of 
the best hunting and fishing to be had in 
North America. The moose hunting is 
hardly excelled anywhere. Send address to 
the Chief Game Commissioner, Halifax, 
N. S., for a copy of Hunting and Fishing 
in Nova Scotia. 















Soe 
Gee ig 


p> x Pos i Ox eraxt 5 es 

Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish, other fur-bearing animals 

in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
sitciges, "Write for denceipeits peta he, Meoa? 

‘ ese 

free klet on best bait known or wares ae 


» 3306 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the. modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 

THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange S8t., Bangor, Me. 
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| a 
qo surtac€® or as we! 
[Jas Surf casting it is a hand 
yvorking little piece of tackic.” 
: ¥ DIRECT - 

QR LBER Gn folk ances 


INSURE YOUR LUCK BY 


One” SENOING 2 Bits Fo-naw 
HENRYT SCHILLING Haass. 































































The Spoon That 
Hooks’em Every Time! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook 
releases when fish strikesand sudden stop when 

hook reaches end of slot sets the 
hook 
firmly 
into jaw. 
Darts and dives just likea real fish. 
Catches more than any other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all game fish such as Black 
Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, 
etc: Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 


KNOWLES AUTOMATIC STRIKER or we willsend 


it postpaid. 
Fully Guaranteed. 





Catalog free. 
Finishes: SILvER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS | 


Length: 156" 2%" 2%" 3%" 4%" 5%" 
Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 


S. E. KNOWLES, 89Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Say Boy!! 


You certainly know how 
to make Leaders. Send me 
some. more — I gave the 
last ones you sent to my 
fishing friends’’ — wrote 
Clay D. Manville, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


‘| After a Long Wait 
— Here It Is — 
Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
Darning Needle 


JOE WELSH) « 
® LEADERS= 
Cast DERFECTLY 


— GET ONE QUICK — 


ORNIA} Send 75c for a ‘Blue Devil” and 
“| a3ft. Leader. Better get two— 
one size for Trout, one for Bass. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Security in buying tackle 
comes from the honor of 
the house that builds it. 


FOREST AND STREAM 





We serve a multitude of 
anglers who insist upon 
“value received” for the 
money they spend and we 
have no comebacks. Our 
name onarod or reel sym- 
bolizes the highest achieve- 
ment of this highly developed art. Since 
1867 we have made and sold Tackle. This 
is surely a recommendation in itself. 
Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 


During the WAR: 


our Hatchery received little attention and most 
Sportsmen were thinking of other things than | 
fishing; but now we are anticipating a demand | 
for stocking and can offer some splendid fry for 
spring delivery, as well as a limited number of ; 
larger brook and rainbow trout. Eyed eggs of | 
both during the season. Correspondence invited. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO,, 

Colburn C. Wood, Supt. Plymouth, Mass, | 


Instructions for | 


Net Making 

















— = — All kinds of fish} 
nets, may be easily and quickly made, with my illustrated 
instructions before you. 21 .photographs show you how. 
Once learned never forgotten. Also gives more informa- 
tion about the use of nets. 

Send- to-day. Price 25c postpaid. 


W. E. CLAYTON, Altoona, Kansas. 
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THE MEN OF 
TEMAGAMI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 215) 


making the trip single handed. In the 
evening by the time I had cooked and 
laid out his supper, made the camp and 
cut his brush for him, it was long after 
dark. I still had my own tent to make 
and I was mighty tired. ‘I want you to 
fix my bawth,’ he says. ‘Heat the water, 
you know, and all that.’ He had one of 
those rubber baths with him. I stared 
at him for a moment. Then I said fiat, 
‘You go plump to the devil;’ left him and 
made my bed. Yes, sir, I was mad!” 

“And what do you know about this!” 
added Tiny. “The next morning he was 
fine as silk to me—the rough treatment 
seemed to do him good. 

“Only once again I balked. This same 


| gent sprained his ankle on a portage. 


It wasn’t swollen much and he got along 
alright on a clean trail but I guess it 
hurt some going over the boulders. We 
came to another lift-over, short and good 
going. ‘I want you to carry me over 
here,’ he said. ‘Alright,’ I answered. 
‘T’ll take the stuff and the canoe over 
first. You wait for me here.’ I carried 
dunnage and canoe across and then de- 
cided to sit down and wait for him. I 
was blamed tired. He came after a time 
—when he got tired waiting. Say, he 
was mad! ‘Why didn’t you carry me?’ 
he asked. ‘You told me to wait for you 
over there.’ I didn’t answer but started 
down to the canoe. ‘I say,’ he called after 
me. ‘You told me to wait for you.’ 
‘Alright, why didn’t you wait?’ I yelled 
back and went on with the loading. But 
he wasn’t so bad after all, though I 
don’t want any of his friends on my 
hands. He said I had treated him real 
well and gave me fifteen dollars extra.” 


OST of the guides of Temagami are, 
of course, of Objibway stock and 
come from the Bear Island reserve. 

The services of these are always to be 
had by tourists, sportsmen, or others, on 
application to the forest rangers or to 
Stevens, the genial proprietor of the Te- 
magami station dining-room. French- 
Canadians—descendants of the old cou- 
reurs-de-bois—north country trappers 
and American woodsmen, are on the roll- 
call. My guide, himself, came of New 
York German stock. “Ten years ago I 
ventured into this country,” he said. 
“The States was always a pretty good 
home to me and I’ve no kick coming down 
that way. But, once a fellow falls into 
this life, makes a hit and takes a liking 
to it, he hates to go back where the rivers 
are slow and the bush only grows in 
patches. Often I think I’ll take a run 
down south ’cross the line but when I get 


: down to serious figuring I find I’m here 


for keeps. Look at it from all direc- 
tions—it’s a life that is hard to beat.” 

Seek far and wide, ask of the wise men 
of the East and of the West, or go deep 
into the wilderness yourself and talk 
with other men of the open places, and 
you'll find no finer band of men than 
Ontario’s guides of the North. Brown or 
white, Objibway or Canuck, they are 
diamonds in the rough, but Nature’s' gen- 
tlemen—every one. 
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with Patent “No-Slip” Bodies 


NEW BOOKS | “¢* ALLM AC” Improved Floating Bugs 


The Desert of [ have created such a sensa- 
Wheat apes” a a tion that several imitations 


By Zane Grey are being made. The origi- 
“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane nal “CALLMAC” floating 


Grey that makes them impressive. He is . : 7 se Ry 
prophet as well as poet of the West.”— } = bugs are put up on cards 


Philadelphia Press. } j 
“Zane an has eee satevt f writing a Oe stamped McCARTHY 
rattling g story. e has always had a . a 

keen, appreciative sense of literary stand- } : : PATE N T. None other 
ards, and, besides, has lived up to them } f ‘ 

sincerely in every one of the many volumes } } are genuine. 

of Western stories he has written.”— _ 


New York Sun. : 
Illustrated. $1.50 The name “CALLMAC” is your guarantee of workmanship and 
D | | . durability. 30 years a fly maker—In 12 standard patterns or to order; 
weliers in | |] each Soc, per doz. $5.50. “CALLMAC” trout bugs, each 35c, 3 for $1.00 


Arcady | CALL J. McCARTHY 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


In this sympathetic and poetic story two 

city-tired people go to the country in search 219 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO ILL. 
of the ideal home where they can bring 9 

up the family far from the madding strife Send 5c stamp for beautifully illustrated catalog, in colors, of anglers’ specials, 


I ti h di their hearts’ 
ene peng a yp tae ia kerk including instruetions in scientific fly and bait casting 


eral acres of neglected land, a brook and 
some tumbling stone walls . . . in fact, 
an abandoned farm. The whole tale is told 


in Mr. Paine’s unique way. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Keeping Fit All 
The Way 


By Walter Camp 


Mr. Camp here preaches the gospel of 
health to middle-aged men. He points out 


the danger to health in a man’s allowing | Genuine 


himself to get out of good physical condi- 
tion, and he tells him how he may recover 
his impaired vitality. 


Prrean mmtrae row so.comss 1) | FA debrandt Spinners and Flies 
Opportunities Made Only By 


In Farming THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


By Edward Owen Dean L 
This book tells in the simplest, most SPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
straightforward way, what farming is, why 

it is fundamental in the life of the world, SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 

and what a man has to be and do to 

make a success at it. The sort of book for 

the returned soldier. 


Frontispiece, 16mo., Cloth, 75 cents . sear 
THE FLY ROD WIGGLER sreaeztsin” sxiter 
rod. 








ever used on a fly 


What We Eat r . Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. Has the slow wrig- 

gling zig zag movement of a crippled minnow. Great for large and 

small mouth bass, large trout, pike. and pickerel. Exquisitely 

‘ finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, 

an ; etc. Two sizes, 1% and 2% in. Can be used on bait casting rods 
; oxy by adding small sinker. 


Price each 50c. Four in compartment Box $2.00. 


What Happens i We. Seng, siame {or catalon ot bait “Elie, “Liney. Hooks ste 


To It 

By Philip B. Hawk YOU DON’T WANT 

The contents of this volume are based upon Back Lash Snarlis 
—., 


are so designed in taper that they 
Thero is a new are quicker in action and more 


series of food investigations ever made, < 
and by the use of new methods results have ? ‘ \ powerful for their weight than 
5 device that auto other rods. Granger Rods are 


been obtained which have absolutely upset ASE tical 1 1 
many of the cherished theories of layman Sy. Ee matically spools built of the finest bamboo, cut 
2 1A finals. the line onto the to an accuracy of 1/1000 of an 


and physician. io: t 
Post 8vo. $1.35 * - w= 4 l reel with a kite inch, and thoroughly seasoned 
‘ Ps > 


the most elaborate, unique, and extensive 


ind in Denver’s dry climate. This 
wind, produces a flawless rod, resilient 
Experienced fish- in action, light, yet possessing 

the necessary power to cast a 


HARPER & BROTHERS ermen as well as long line true and steady under 
+ nae others like them. all conditions. Rods for trout 
Est. 1817 Gem Reel Winders $1.50 Each at Your Dealer or or bass at prices ranging from 


$4 to $27. Send for our catalog 
GEM REEL WINDER CO. today if your dealer does pe ~ 


NEW YORK 400-132 Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. have Granger Rods. 
YOU DON’T NEED TO HAVE. GOODWIN GRANGER & CO.: 
1240 East Ninth Ave., Denver, Colorado 








FOREST 


AND 


Anticipating the Benefits 
of Peace 


Copeland Townsend, 


Lessee-Director 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


Central Park West at 72nd St., New York 


ANNOUNCES: 


A general reduction in all Majestic 
Restaurants and in the 


CAFE DES ALLIES 


(Direct Entrance from Central Park West) 


OF 20 PER CENT 


These changes are based on post bellum con- 
ditions and conform to our long established 


policy of giving 
THE GUEST THE BENEFIT 


MR. WALTER GUZZARDI, an experienced 
restaurateur, is in charge of the cuisine. 








| Showing Prices Per Portion 
| THEN & NOW 


| Strained Chicken 
| Gumbo 


Steak Minute with 


Potatoes O’Brien .. .1.25 go | 


| Majestic Apple Pie.... .25 —.20 
| Pot Coffee with 

|| Cream de Luxe .... . 

| Petit liner sur le plat 


Supper Dances from 9 P. M. 
| to Closing. 





FOR EXAMPLE. 


| Cane Gods .j........ .45 35 || 
35 25 || 
| Broiled Live Lobster..1.60 1.25 || 


Chicken a la King....1.55 — 1.25 || 
eee ene os oc 65 .50 || 





| Alluring Dance Orchestra. 
Ph 





In addition to the reduc- 
tion in food prices, all as- 
sembly rooms, including the 
Grand Ballroom, may be se- 
cured on any date available 
(Saturdays excepted) at a 
reduced price. This offer 
holds good until September 


I, 1919. 


We cannot make corre- 
sponding reductions in room 
accommodations, as_ these 
prices have not been propor- 
tionately advanced during 
the war period, and our 
rooms are continuously in 
demand. 


STREAM 


| CROW WAR 
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DECLARED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 213) 


three should alight in the tree at the 
same time. 

A telescope adds much to the pleasure 
of this kind of shooting by giving a feel- 
ing of absolute confidence and seeing the 
cross-hairs shining on the black coat of 
the target. One feels he is a dead crow 
even before pressing the trigger, and he 
generally is. Personally I enjoy the snip- 
ing game more than the shotgun game. 
For one thing it is “fine tackle” work. 
A shotgun is such a blunt, coarse instru- 
ment. But that is merely a matter of 
taste. Certainly there is no need for 
sportsman’s ethics in shooting crows. 

With a good .22 and telescope, I know 
of no keener sport than stalking crows 
in summer. Hunting the phlegmatic 
woodchuck is tame beside it. And be- 
sides, one knows he is doing a good turn 
to the mother robins and larks. In spring 
and early summer when all shooting of 
game is taboo I can have as much fun 
as at any time in the open season. Be- 
sides the consciousness of doing good 
service, the crow is a smart bird as a 
rule, and isn’t exactly easy to kill by 
stalking. One can carry a call while 
stalking if one wishes, and call up many 
a shot one would not otherwise get. Still 
the tendency of a crow, when called, is 
to keep moving. Shots at 100 yards or a 
little less are easily obtained, with or 
without a call. A good .22 and telescope 
makes a deadly combination at ranges 
of 100 yards and less. 

I generally wear tennis: shoes for all 
kinds of pussyfoot hunting, having ac- 
quired the habit in the Coast Range, 
hunting deer. I know of no kind of small 
game hunting more delightful than glid- 
ing swiftly, like a shadow, under the 
heavy-leaved maples and gnarled oaks of 
the bottoms, sneaking toward a crow 
“caw-cuss,” or stalking a lone sentinel 
on some high, dead tree. The practical 
assurance of a kill if one can get within 
75 yards, and get a shot, gives an added 
thrill to the stalk. One cannot always 
get a shot, even when within range, in 
the leafy summer woods. A field glass 
is very valuable in this connection in 
spotting the game among the leaves. 
Even a small opera glass is a vast im- 
provement over naked eyes. One can do 
without it better in hunting crows than 
he can in hunting squirrels. 


HE boy in his teens is really the 

foundation of any campaign against 

crows that is to be successful. A 
sufficient bounty to make him take an in- 
terest will do more to keep the crow 
population within bounds than any cam- 
paign based on the hunting of grown 
men, however desirable and laudable that 
kind of a campaign is. The boy likes 
to hunt, and in closed season is in hot 
water. Often he violates the game laws 
cheerfully. With crows to shoot he would 
not only be pitting his wits against a 
worthy adversary, one that would make 
him work for all he got, and develop the 
powers that go to make him a hunter, 
but he would acquire an instinct for 
backing the law instead of breaking it. 
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By killing crows and getting a nominal 
bounty he would be doing a service to 
the state, making a little money for him- 
self, and having the time of his young 
life, all at the same time. 

In the spring, when crows are nesting, 
is the time when the small boy who has 
not yet acquired much proficiency, or 
who has not a good rifle, can get in his 
best work. How well I remember the 
wild onion days in the Kaskaskia bottom 
when I was a youngster. It may seem 
peculiar, but I always associate wild 
onions with nesting crows. Perhaps it is 
because when sent to gather a mess of 
nature’s onions I often went climbing 
trees for crow’s nests and forgot to come 
back until dark. Anyhow, wild onions 
and crow’s nests were inseparable in the 
formative years of my childhood and 
youth. 

Just to be in the woods in those days 
in early spring when the warm wind 
comes steadily out of the South, when 
the red-bud traces a Japanese pattern 
of flowery embroidery through the almost 
leafless woods, and the yellow dandelions 
star the upland pastures, and big, lusci- 
ous mushrooms push up through the mold 
on the hillsides, that is to truly live. It 
is early fishing time, but the woods have 
a call—even away from the waters. 
Fishing is comparatively simple and easy. 
Crow shooting is difficult by comparison. 
It appeals to the sporting instinct of the 
boy. He likes to try something hard. 

He locates a crow’s nest. If he has 
a rifle he takes his pocket knife and cuts 
boughs and makes a blind that will com- 
mand the nest. Even then it is not easy. 
He waits long hours for her to come 
to the nest. Perhaps she sees him and 
will not come on. Along in the late dusk 
of evening when it is almost too dark 
te shoot she comes and lights on the 
nest, and after turning around a few 
times and adjusting her eggs with her 
feet to suit her she sits down. Then 
the small boy shoots at her through the 
nest. Perhaps he gets her; perhaps he 
does not. In the latter case he will have 
to try again another time. Perhaps he 
climbs the tree and puts a steel trap in 
the nest. If he does she abandons it. 
She will even abandon her young to 
starve under such conditions. The young 
have a habit of throwing the trap and 
getting themselves caught by the necks. 
Also the small boy discovers that the 
young crows will eat clods of dirt and 
sticks as readily as they will worms. 


be 
fe 


Their one obsession is food. They cry ; 


for it as vociferously to the boy as to 
mother crow. 


UT the small boy cannot find all the 
crow’s nests there are in the woods, 
so some young crows are “brought 


off,” to use the term of our grandmother | 


with reference to a brood of her chickens. 
If he should not find the nest until all 
the young crows have left it and are able 
to fly perfectly well, and have all the 
outside appearances of an old crow, with 
the exception of that possible look of 
greenness that distinguishes a college boy 
from his dad; if the small boy finds this 
he will have the finest shooting it is with- 
in his scope to master. With the gun 
a youngster of the more tender years 
generally has, he cannot kill old crows 


| Most modern and best 


FQREST AND STREAM 


aS 


LUNCH ina JIFFY 


G ‘reo hot coffee and a tasty lunch ready in less time than it takes to as 


Gi “reea Ea an ordinary camp 


No delay, no fuss or trouble when 


American KampKook 


The ideal camp stove for he and all who 


hunt, fish or go camping. 
Burns gasoline. 


two burners. 
Folds securely into steel 


ease when not in use. Set up and going in 


two minutes. Not affected by wind. 
ple, substantial, safe. Also sold 
Kampoven for broiling and baking. 


Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers. 


Write for attractive literature, 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
807 Clark St. Albert Lea, 


CENTRAL HOUSE 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
OPEN MAY ist 
FOR EARLY TROUT FISHING 


Now is time for that long deferred fishing trip 


Gamey square tail trout 3 to 8 pounds await | 
your skill in these famous lakes. 

Fly fishing for-black bass in early June. 

Modern hotel with metropolitan comforts; 

American plan; reasonable rates. . Full par- 
ticulars upon application. 


ae B. fOHN B. CRONIN, PRO PROP. S| 


BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


This is where you get the TROUT and plenty of 
big ones. Unexcellent fly fishing for. BASS. 
Excellent table, spring water, camps, and service. 


Booklet and References, G. A. MOSHER & SON, 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Address Oakland, Maine, until June Ist. 


For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in. the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates $14.00 and up per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON fxr ny. 


Dr. McGINTY’S 


THOUSAND ACRE FARM 


An Excellent Health Resort. Open 
All Year. Hunting and Fishing. 


E. F. McGinty, M. D., Prop. MT. POCONO, PA. 


‘‘The Indian Mountain House’’ 


Cottages and Camps 
At the head of Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
uipped hotel on lake. 
Gently sloping sand bathing beach. Pieasant 
trails. Canoeing, boating and dancing. Best_of 
“ae and hunting. [Excellent cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates. For circular, address 


JOHN HOWLAND, Proprietor 


SQUAW MOUNTAIN INN 


ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
FISHING BOATING BATHING 
ARTHUR A. CRAFTS, Greenville Jct., Maine 


Sim- 
with 


Size folded 
1414x8x3/2 

Weighs onl 
8 pounds” 


SPEND YOUR VACATION IN 
THE BIG HORNS 


SOUTH FORK INR 


BUFFALO, WYOMING 


In the heart of the Big Horn Mountains. 
Finest of Trout Fishing in lakes and 
streams; horse back riding, wonderful 
scenery, invigorating climate; altigude 
7,683 feet. Comfortable cabins and cot 
tages, good meals. For acommodations and 
rates, address 


OTIS MILLER, Buffalo, Wyo. 


COME TO VERMONT 


AND REALIZE THE REAL JOY OF RECREATIVE LIFE 


ALTITUDE. 1,963 FEET 
SEASON OPENS MAY .FIRST 
FISHING—BOATING—BATHING 
Ideal for Sport or Rest. 
Write for Booklet and Terms. 
Lakeside Inn 
or ge terne AVERILL, VT. 


A. B. C. 


| FOREST and STREAM 


Together with the following Outdoor maga- 
zines have known quantity circulation — 


Field and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 
Outdoor Life 


The above are all members of the 


A. B. C. 
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except on rare occasions. But these 
young crows which have not yet acquired 
worldly wisdom are meat for him. 

I had a .22 Flobert with a 20-inch 
barrel and coarse iron sights. A four- 
inch group at about 20 yards was as 
good as I could do with it. A woodpecker 
in the top of a high tree was out of 
range. Old crows laughed at me. (Ex- 
cept when I caught them on nests.) But 
these full-grown young ones that had 
flown the nest were my particular hunt- 
ing joy. Many a time I have come upon 
one walking about on the ground, or two 
or three of them sitting about in a tree, 
and potted them all with the little “bab- 
bit-metal” gun. 

My grandfather had an old Kentucky 
rifle, calibre 36, with a 44-inch barrel, 
weight 13 pounds—the most of it on the 
end. On a broad leather strap about 
hree inches wide (worn over the shoulder 
like a bandolier), hung the powder-horn, 
and, suspended by a buckskin string, a 
common sewing thimble for a charger. A 
leather bullet pouch completed the rig, 
also attached to the strap. 

With a dime’s worth of black powder 
and a five-cent box of caps, bought from 
the local store, and bullets made from 
the sinkers of rotting fish nets in the old 
fireplace, I was equipped to do more ef- 
fective work on crows than with the 
little gun. There was no bounty stim- 
ulus, but the campaign was continuous 
and unrelenting, for I had been taught 
the mischievous nature of crows from 
early childhood and had plenty of op- 
portunity to see it. Besides they were 
hard to kill, and that appealed to me 
Many days, when the wild violets were 
blooming and the trees were coming out 


VINRUDING means boating without the hard hand-blis- 
tering rowing—water outings that are all pleasure and 
no work. A twist of the flywheel and the lake or river is 
yours. For boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, there’s 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


BX As lelatlelm ethan cm oti iiest Meh argitca oe magneto 
and automatic reverse. Ser method of balancing 
practically eliminates vibration. 


, , ; 
e your dealer, or write for fore cet leycd 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


107 Evinrude Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. in pea-green new leaves, I lugged the old 
EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS Kentucky rifle to the woods in quest of 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y 436 Market St., San Meee aig crows. A continuous guerilla warfare 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore was waged on them, both old and young. 
Crows began to fall to the old Kentucky 
rifle at ranges of 75 yards and more, and 
then I was supremely happy. I had got- 
‘ten so I could kill old crows. But I never 
became skilled enough to kill hawks until 


N OW iz I was a man. 
DO YOU K x e 7 ee is ae small boys are more 
; or less chips off of one block, and that 
that for just 10 cents a day : other boys could have as many glorious 
you can give a child days in the woods as I had, and do a 
to France? new boating pleasures service to the state as well; if a slight 
Fhe women and children of Fees ave batt to boar the are in store for you. financial inducement were given them to 
a oa a On your vacation, get them started. Hunting crows is not 
B ch Government. Will save, child for the new camping, —— = say ony to become a bore, and the 
rance. you su nicing - y can take a pride in the fact that he 
eS eee ee at ing, you can ex- is bagging one of the smartest birds of 
plore new fields. the fields and woods. He will learn stalk- 


Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 

mah ‘he _ ing to a certainty. And it is good sport 
for grown-up boys, too. 





ts a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful a tose comes from some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 


$ a0 tages g, A} Or $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 
2.00 1 50 2 yrs. 


Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, prac- 
rows, across the 


tically and personally, our ally, France. 
Ten Cents 
rifles, over the shal- 
ws. 


Date .... 


| pledge euee 
myself own home for .... years 


. . for .... Cilidren in their own 
bomes for years 
1 enclose herewith § in pest, payment for the 
above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 
payments 
nossa 86 60«OUT THE PARA 
Gnarus You DON'T ACCEPT 


| promise te give the same amount next year. | wish 
te heew the name and address of the chil! of children 


to give 


Magne! 
Midreas - 
‘ jase & “THE pptaeenaes 


‘ oo rRANcE COMMITTER” eet matiet 
to the Treasurer DAVID B PORGAS a 


Tel Pine Arte Butiding Chirag 


CULPRITS WORTH KILLING 


ECENTLY a Government hunter shot 

two male wolves which had killed 
150 sheep and 7 colts on two Wyoming 
ranches, while another trapper bagged : 
pair of old wolves which had a recor 
of killing $4,000 worth of live stock » 
year. A third trapper destroyed §& 
coyotes and 2 bobcats in one month, usin: 
6 horses and 200 traps over a trap lin: 
varying from 50 to 100 miles in lengt! 
A coyote was also captured which he 
destroyed $75 worth of sheep in on 
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THE COLORS OF 
FISHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 220) 


nocturnal red fishes have red deep-water 
relatives, and an explanation of their 
color should rather be considered a prob- 
lem corrolary to that of the red deep- 
water fish. Possibly it is a mere in- 
heritance from deep-water ancestors. 
Then there are many fishes whose 2apitat 
and colors are intermediate between the 
different groups, or we find on the reefs 
bottom species (a variety of small blen- 
nies comes to mind), adapted to the 
reef in habits and colors just as they 
and their relatives are to other types 
of bottom. 


O far any mention of the great var- 

iation of color found within many 

species of fishes has been avoided. 
The males of many species assume high 
colors in the breeding season or when 
stimulated by breeding activities. My 
observations of such males are sufficient 
for me to conclude that in some species 
they have a higher visibility than when 
in normal, more neutral color, and I as- 
sume that this is ordinarily the case. It 
is safe to assume also that an explanation 
of the high colors of such males should 
be homologous with that of the more per- 
manent high colors found in the plumage 
of many male birds. The Darwinian 
hypothesis of sexual selection is so far 


the most satisfactory explanation of the | 


phenomenon, though from some aspects 
an unsatisfactory explanation, at least in 
its unmodified form. 

Extensive, rapid, color and pattern 
changes in individual flounders have been 


experimentally proved to be an adapta- | 
tion for concealment, rendering the fish | 


equally inconspicious on various bottoms. 
Fishes from the white bottoms near 
Key West I have found, as a rule, to 
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harmonize in general color with the tone | 


of the bottom, individuals from here 
being often very much whiter than those 
of the same species taken elsewhere on 
darker bottoms. From these considera- 
tions I would expect many color changes 
undergone by individual bottom and weed 
fishes to be correlated with concealment. 
Observations, particularly in aquaria, 
prove that there are color changes corre- 
lated with the fish’s mental or physiolog- 
ical condition and apparently with no 
other bearing. 

Many fishes undergo considerable color 
change with age. For instance, the 
young of the dolphin which hides about 
weed and other drift has a dull mottled 
color quite unlike that of the free-swim- 
ming adult, young and old belonging to 
quite different groups, according to my 
classification, and with colors correspond- 
ingly different. 

In many, not all, of the boldly colored 
reef fishes, individuals undergo consider- 
able and rapid changes of color. Prof. 
Longley finds that the Red Parrotfish, 
Sparithoma abildgaardi,, (which I be- 


picious, though my experience 
species in life is limited) has gray and 
brown probably concealing phases, and 


* Longley, Joureel Bop. Zool, O58, Wit: Ser 
(CONTINUED on Pace 249) 
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Always keep a Daylo alongside your fishing tackle 






Catching night crawlers 
with a Daylo 


Time was when fisher folks dug up half an acre of hard 
ground to find a measly handful of undersized angle worms. To- 
day anybody gets them by the quart—in a few minutes—-big, fat 
wiggling bass-catchers—at night—in the grass on a wet lawn. 


Daylo locates ’em, all stretched out, ready to grab, if your 
eye and hand are quick enough—before they snap back in their 
holes. Worm-hunting is only one of the thousand uses every fish- 
erman finds for Daylo, the light that says, “There it is!” 


77 styles for sale by EVEREADY dealers everywhere. 


Ask to see the four 2619 
styles illustrated below 
American Ever Ready Works 
' of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
|) Long Island City New York 
IN CANADA: 
Canadian Nee Carbon Co., 
t 



















T. oronto, ‘Ontario 
618 
















for prices. All of heads. 
furriers and taxidermists. 
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Civilian America 


on the Rifle Range 


American Marksmen Scrics 
Painted for Remington UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 


EVER before was the American civilian so fortunate as 
now in his fondness for the sport of target shooting. 


America can not forget—nor will the world—that in assuming 
world-leadership she must make more than ever sure of backing 
. up with reality the traditional skill in markmanship of her citizens. 


emin¢gto 
RE UMC ve 
for Shooting Right 


Is there an active rifle club where you live—equipped for long-range shooting ? 


Are you getting your share of this splendid, beneficial sport; incidentally doing 
your bit to help keep it true that we are a nation of marksmen? 


More than one hundred years of service to shooters equips Remington UMC to 
best assist you with information. ur Service Department, in touch with over 
2.500 civilian rifle clubs, will gladly answer inquiries—introduce you to a club, 
perhaps, if you wish to join one, or help you organize one. 

For closer service your nearest dealer no doubt is one of the more than 82,700 live 
merchants who are at all times ready to supply the Remington UMC Red Ball 
Brand ammunition which so many of the clubs prefer “ for shooting right.” If so 
he too will be glad to co-operate, 

Rifle Club Secretaries—If not already registered for Remington UMC free service 


write for blank registration card and a complimentary copy of the revised Remington 


UMC Handbook for Rifle Club Officials, 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


STREAM 
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AN OLD FRIEND 


By HENRY BANNON 


N a little book shop I discovered jn 
an alcove marked Sport and Adven. 
ture a quaintly illustrated old book 


| which, though new to me, seems like an 


old friend. The title page bore the jn. 


| scription “The History of One Day out 


of Seventeen Thousand” by Judge Nut- 
ting (Oswego, N. Y., 1889) and a glance 
showed it to be a reminiscence, evident- 
ly written by a man about fifty years of 
age, of his first day in the field, hunt. 
ing with his father. The book containg 
but fifty-three pages and a cursory look- 


| ing over gave evidence that it was writ- 
| ten by one of unusual attainments who 


| had a message to tell. 


The charm of 
the simple story and its message created 
the desire to know something of the old 
time sportsman who wrote it. 

An investigation developed that the 
author was Judge Newton W. Nutting, 
a prominent citizen of northern New 
York who lived from 1840 to 1889, dur- 


| ing this brief time serving his state with 





distinction as District Attorney, County 
Judge and as a Representative in Con- 
gress. During the days of his last ill- 
ness, which were many, Judge Nutting 
wrote this little record of his first hunt- 
ing adventures, probably to obtain re- 
lief for a weary mind or because of the 
old adage that the ruling passion is 
strong in death, for it is evident that 


| his love of nature amounted to a pas- 
| sion. 
; Of the day when he first carried a gun 


The book contains many incidents 


and delightful memories of his mother 
and father. It well illustrates the great 


| influence for good that a father obtains 
' over his boy when he makes him his 


hunting companion for no other sports 
give such opportunities for something in . 
common between man and boy as hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Judge Nutting thus describes in some 
detail the old pill-lock shot gun in com- 
mon use when he was a boy: 

“The old ‘Pill-lock’ was the most 
striking and curious thing about this 
gun. The cylinder that went into the 
barrel at the breach, was like that of 
any muzzle loading gun, except, per- 
haps, it was a trifle larger. 

In the place of the nipple, which, in 
a cap lock, receives the percussion cap, 
there was a hole in the top of the cyl- 
inder. 

The lock and hammer were like those 


_in an ordinary gun, except that the ham- 


mer was pointed at the end, and the 
point fitted into the hole in the cylinder. 

The fire percussion was in the shape 
of a pill, about the size of the small, 
round sugar pills, used by doctors to cure 
sick people, and these pills were black, 
and were kept and carried in a goose 
quill. When the gun was loaded, we were 
careful to see that the powder, which had 
been put in the gun, came in sight in 
the hole in the cylinder, and then we 
took one of the little black pills from 
the goose quill, and put it in the hole 
so that it would rest on the bottom, 
where the point of the hammer would 
strike it, and create the fire that reached 
the powder*in the gun, and explode the 
charge.” 
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HE description of how towards eve- 
ning he killed his first partridge, 
when his father sent him off by 


himself to a little grove of hemlocks | 


where some birds had taken refuge, is 
interesting. 

“Then it was that I started on my 
first real hunt alone. I went along 
quickly, but carefully, towards the hem- 
locks. There were five of these trees in 
a group and from the side I was ap- 
proaching the branches were so thick 


(and | was looking toward the dark: 


thick woods, too) that I could not see 
the parts of the trees where the bird 
would be likely to light. I went way 
round the bunch of hemlock until I 
could look into them from the woods side 
and toward the light of the west. The 
light was growing a little dim for the 
sun was sinking down close to the hori- 
zon, but my eyes were good then. 


“T carefully examined every branch 
on the tree next to me, and then the 
next, and fpund no partridge. I began 
to feel the chances were slim of finding 
-the bird as the best trees for him to 
light in I had already searched. But I 
commenced to examine the third tree. I 
began first to scan the lower limbs and 
my eyes passed along up the tree and 
searched each limb carefully. When my 
eyes had reached two-thirds to the top of 
the tree and about thirty feet from the 


ground, all at once I saw the old part-~ 


ridge sitting close to the body of the 
tree, with his breast toward me. He 
looked as big as a goose sure. 
second, just a second, my wits came to 
me and I raised the old ‘Pill-lock’ to my 
face. Somehow I had cocked it but I 
never could recollect how or when. 


“T looked straight at the light colored 
feathers of the breast and pulled the 
trigger. The gun made an awful noise 
and turned me half ’round. It gave out 
a long stream of fire and lots of smoke. 
I remember hearing the noise of the dis- 
charge as it went off through the big 
maples and beeches. I never will forget 
that shot. It took me about a good, 
long second to bring myself together. I 
looked to the foot of the tree and there 
lay the bird dead as a stone. 
where he was and picked him up. 


“That was one of the proudest mo- 


ments I have ever known in my life. I | 


turned my face toward the sky, and 
gave a halloo of joy and victory. Just 
then the dog came to me in a bound— 
to see what all the noise was about, I 
suppose. I held the bird down to the 
spanniel, and he looked up in my face 
and whined, and moved his tail, as much 
as to say, ‘Well, that is good enough’. 


“I went along out to where father 
was. I had the old “Pill-lock” in one 
hand, still smoking, and the partridge 
in the other. There were logs and 
bushes in my road, but I say to you, 
here and now, that I did not remember 
stepping over either logs or brush. 

a held up to father’s gaze the part- 
ridge, and he said, ‘Well, well, you have 
done it sure. That is a fine bird, and 
it was a lucky venture when you went 
after him. You are all right now, and 
shall go hunting again with me’.” 

The story depicts a phase in American 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 247) 
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manufacturing of over 50 years. 


but the BEST. 











About 20 Bore Guns 


_ PARKER BROS. 





Send for Catalog and Free Booklet 


MERIDEN, CONN., U S. A. 
Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


_ Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


| Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. 
Gun receives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience in gun 


The purchaser of a PARKER 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be satisfied with anything 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why Not Now? 
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ITHACA | (or ant WILD CELERY. 


J. A. McGuire, Editor 
of Outdoor Life, big 
game hunter and ex- 
plorer, usesanIthaca 
because it will 
stand more use 
and misuse and 
because he can 
shoot it bet- 
ter than any 
other shot- 


gun. 


Double guns, 

$34.78, includ- 
ing war tax, and 
up. 
Singletrapguns, 
$107.11, includ- 
ing war tax, and 
up. 


Catalog free. 


Address 
Box 25 


ae GUN 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
_ 


_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 


, house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Nee 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
| years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 

15c. and 35¢, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
| NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
p overtee top and screw tip) con- 

ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 


| WHLF. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


















———— —~ 
THE NEW POWDER SOLVENT 


SO VOL AND CLEANSING OIL 


Adopted by the Government and the leading man- 
ufacturers of high power rifles and machine guns. 
Removes the residuum of smokeless and black 
powders from all fire arms. The greatest rust 
eradicator ever offered to the shooting public. An 
ideal lubricant for sensative mechanisms. 

Three ounce size—25c. Postage—10c extra. Di- 
rect by mail if your dealer hasn’t it. Mention 
dealer’s name. 

Manuf’d by CAPT. BASIL MIDDLETON, Culver, Ind., U.S.A. 
















—It Brings the Ducks 
—Improves Fishing 





EA 


253 W. 34th 


Wild Celery is one of the best 
wild duck and fish attractions 
known. Many kinds of water- 


fowl—particularly Canvasbacks, 


Bluebills and Redheads sop 
where natural feeding grounds 
of Wild Celery are provided. 
It creates fine fishing spots 
where fish go for food ‘and 
shelter. Easy to grow. Thrives 
in fresh water, lakes, ponds or 
streams. Terrell’s Wild Celery 
plants produce the best results. 
Special method of packing and 
shipping insures safe arrival. 
Order now. 

Many kinds of plants attractive 
to birds, game and fish and 
ornamental water plants ready 
for spring shipment. 

Write today for descriptive lit- 
erature and price 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Specialist on Development of 
Atiractive Places for Birds, 


Game and _ Fish, 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


$10 to 
model 
Eten iene ook sheen 
i 30 Days Free ‘Trial and 


WH Sales Pla: 
FA bison ae Ranger 







DEPT. 1-234 CHICAGO 


naar SUPPLIES 


. T. Pierce 
Arms and Ammunit:on Expert 


St., 


New York City. 
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= | A CONSTRUCTIVE 


the largest, gamiest speckled beauties rise 
freely in the pools of the 


Nipigon River 
north from Lake Superior and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


Skilful fishermen land many five-pounders — the rec- 
ord is 144% pounds. Indian guides, canoes, tents, and 
camp outfits at Nipigon station. Other fine trout 
and camping streams all along the Canadian Pacific’s 
line north of Lake Superior. Easy to reach. 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada, for full particulars. 


= 


Hello! Anglers! 


Two Hundred Famous Anglers have selected the 


_ “THREE FAVORITE TROUT FLIES” 


and given their reasons, many in remarkable letters 

S analyzing the whole subject of trout angling, .dry -fly, 

wet-fly, size, form, color, manner of presentation, etc., 
ina Symposium now running in 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 


THE ONLY ALL-ANGLING MAGAZINE 
No trout angler can afford to miss this, the most important contribution to trout 
angling literature ever published in any outdoor magazine. Some of the more than 
two hundred contributors are: Emerson Hough, Dr. Henry van Dyke, Fred N. Peet, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Dr. Robert T. Morris, Robert H. Davis, George M.L. La Branche, 
Louis Rhead, Charles Zibeon Southard, Dr. Heber Bishop, Hon. Chase S. Osborn, 
Dan Beard, Ernest Thompson Seton, Gifford Pinchot, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Graham H. Harris, Dr. William C. Kendall, Gen. George W. Wingate, Prof. William 
Lyman Underwood, Dr. W. Edward Halsey, Van Campen Heilner, William Loeb, Jr., 

Charles Antoine and two hundred others. 


Send in $1 for the six numbers containing this Symposium, 
now running, or $2 for a year’s subscription. ($2.35 Canada) 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 


Covers every phase of angling; contains well-written, beautifully illustrated stories for and by 
anglers; how to get the best sport near home; stories of famous angling waters by noted an- 
glers who have “been there’? and who know how to write; daring, original and timely opinions 
on matters piscatorial; amateur tackle making; fly, bait and surf tournament casting. Salt water 
angling is generously treated and angling humor is delightfully illustrated. Published monthly. 


Send check, postal or money order to 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 1412 Broadway, New York 





MAINE | 
TROUTING BOOT 


Lightest wading boot made 

(66 ounces). Comes althost 

to waist and when rolled 

will go in coat pocket. 
Very best gum rubber, 
same as used in our 
Maine Hunting Shoe. 
All widths from A to 
EE, and sizes 3 to 12. 
Arched inner-soles and 
repair outfit. Guaran- 
teed not to break. 
Price, Men’s $8.75, 
Ladies’ $6.56, delivered 
free. Send for circular, 
guarantee tag and sam- 
ple of rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 


FREEPORT, MAINE 


KENNEBEC CANOES 


The ‘‘tumble home’ of the Kennebec makes this 

canoe absolutely safe for man, woman and child. 

Our 1919 catalog sent free for asking—tells why. 
. R. Square 
Waterville, 


. Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 5” * . 


Maine. 


FOR 


SALMO 
BASS O r 
TRO ure 
GOOD TABLE — GOOD SPORT 
IDEAL FOR REST OR PLAY 
Terms Moderate 


W.L.EARLEY Guilford, Me., 





R. F. D., No. 3 


BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


1 


CRITICISM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217) 


short time but have killed a 4% Ib. trout 
with it on a XXX gut point. 

During last season I caught noth. 
ing over 2% lbs., but I caught a num. 
ber between 1% and 214 lbs., the great 
majority on XXX and a few on XX 
gut points. I think that goes to prove 
that my present “best” rod is not too 
powerful for fine leaders. 

In describing the type of rod to select 
for dry-fly fishing I had this rod jp 
view, because I believe it is one of the 
best ever turned out by the makers, 
Last spring Mr. Emerson Hough had 
a very interesting article on fly rods 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The gist of his article was that Amer- 
ican rod makers of late years had been 
more intent on producing a tournament 
type of fly rod, than in turning out a 
good rod to fish with. In fishing it is 
not necessary to be armed with a weapon 
that can throw a line a record breaking 
distance, because it would be useless to 
cast such distances (unless fishing a 
wet-fly down stream) because if we did 
place a fly 100 feet away and a fish 
took it, there would be 99 chances to 
one against landing that fish. There- 
fore the long*range rod is out of place at 
the water side. What we do want, how- 
ever, for dry-fly fishing is a rod with 
enough power in it to enable us to han- 
dle a moderately heavy line in a strong 
wind, and also to maintain that line in 
the air when drying the fly. 


HE older generation of English 
dry fly men were wedded to their 
heavy lines and incidentally heavy 


(from our point of view) rods, because © 


where the best of their dry-fly fishing 
was, they had to contend with strong 
winds; but the newer generation, and 
even some of the older men, are using 
much lighter rods than the Halford type 
of rod and whenever there is a demand 
there will also be a supply. Therefore 
the English rod makers are supplying 
light weight dry-fly rods which are very 
hard to beat. 

Just about the time that Mr. Emer- 
son Hough’s article appeared last spring, 
I received a letter from him in which 
he told me he had, after inspection, de- 
cided on a Hardy rod. I do not advise 
any one to buy a Halford type rod un- 
less the special conditions under which 
he fishes demand a very powerful rod. 
If one’s fishing takes one where the _ 
trout are extremely sophisticated and 
the use of fine leaders is required, geta 
red as I have tried to describe. It wil} 
be noticed that the butt joint of my rod 
weighs 4 oz. nearly half of this weight 
is made up of the cork handle, reel fit- 
tings, cte. Oftentimes a “light rod” is 
made with a very skimpy handle and the 
very lightest of reel fittings. I imagine 
that it would be possible to skin a little 
weight off the rod in question but then 
in order to get a perfect balance it 
would be necessary to add a little coun- 
ter weight to the reel. 

I have two reels that I use with this 
rod, one is a “St. George” 6% oz. and 
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the other a “Uniqua” 6 oz. The lighter 
rel has enough soft lead wire wound 
round the bottom of the spool to bring 
ts weight up to that of the heavier; 
because with the heavier end the rod is 
in perfect balance. : 
Fishing with an unbalanced rod is not 
a very great pleasure and it is wonder- 
ful what a difference it makes when 
ysing the same rod correctly balanced. 
HAVE found that the effort required 
| pick up a line (when well rubbed 


down with deer fat) off the water is | 
much less than that required to retrieve | 


an equal length of line that is not float- 
ing on the surface of the water. Some 
of the selling points in connection with 
rods in English catalogs was written 
possibly 30 years ago, and I suppose 
they keep on printing it from force of 
habit. We must remember however, 
that not everybody likes the same things. 
Some of us prefer rare meat; others 


want it cooked until it is black in the | 


face. Someone who possibly had a great 
local reputation years ago, used a rod 


with an “extra heavy tip with maxi- 


mum lifting power.” Those who were 
not quite so fortunate or skillful, attri- 
buted the success to the top heavy rod, 


and in all probability ordered similar | 
monstrosities for themselves, hoping | 
thereby to change their luck. Conse- | 
quently the maker of such a rod had a | 
demand for it, and one can’t blame the | 
poor man if he continued to list it in his 


catalog. 


of my rod is only approximately 


7a illustration showing the taper 


correct. However it does illustrate | 
very clearly the difference between an | 


even taper from butt to tip and a vari- 
able taper. 

If a drawing was made full size, the 
difference between an even taper and a 
variable taper, such as is shown would 
be hardly noticeable to the naked eye, 
nevertheless when we get down to busi- 
ness and use a micrometer to measure 


the diameters we find that the rod is | 


not an even taper, and in order to show 
this plainly it is necessary to multiply 
the diameters by at least 5 and divide 
the longitudinal distances by about 10. 

I venture to say that there are no 
good dry-fly rods that are a uniform 
and even taper from tip to butt. Meas- 
ured in a casual manner they may ap- 
pear to be so, but if we go after the fig- 


ures accurately I think we shall find ! 


that the taper is a variable one and I 
believe that one. of the secrets of suc- 
cessful rod construction is knowing just 
how to taper the rod to get the required 
results, 


AN OLD FRIEND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 245) 
] 


The father who is a hunter and makes 
4 companion of his boy in the fields, 


the mountains or at the streams does | 
much to build up a manly man. And | 
such an association in the after years | 


i ‘ : : 
Sa heritage of rich recollections. 


FOREST 


fishing or vacation outfit is NOT complete without 
3 Geevied he reli iene strong, 
it mosquitoes, 





ife that Forest AND STREAM is endeav- | 
oring to preserve to the American boy. | 





AND 


| 650 Front St., 


ee 


Vacation in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 


of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay” — 
“Kawartha Lakes”—“Muskoka 
Lakes” —“‘Timagami”’ and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
Agent will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 


literature: 


Cc. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 
H. XM, 1019 Chamber of Commerce 
= 


STREAM 


E-TO-NATURE | 
CANVAS HOUSES | 


one of 


t or just partly 
with it. 


‘of Tomorrow 


PEED the days when 
the thrill of the hunt 


returns. 


’ The B.S.A. will resume 


its place in forest and field 
—at targets and traps in 
friendly rivalry. 


B.S.A. rifles and guns will 
be made as before the war, 
for all these purposes, and 
their reliability and accu- 
racy will again be unbeat- 
able features. 


With peace established, we 
shall manufacture: 


B.S.A. lever cocked air 
rifles, 

B.S.A .22 calibre sporting 
and target rifles—single 
shot and magazine. 

B.S.A. rifles of various 
bores for long-range 
target practice and 
game shooting. 

B.S.A. shot guns, 

B.S.A. patent Rifle Sights. 


We want our friends— old 
and new—to know more 
about these “will be” 
products. 


Therefore, will you write for 
further information and for 
rifle books, free on request? 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


i} Dept. 20, Birmingham. England 
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Yours for Protection ~ 


SAVAGE 


Automatic © Pistol 


exec ke ee 


HE SAVAGE Automatic Pistol creates evidence —it 

protects the law-abiding user. But it betrays the criminal. 
Its sharp reports attract attention—invite investigation—call 
help! And its reports cannot be silenced. 

After each shot it throws out a distinctively marked shell 
and leaves it there. Evidence. It brands each bullet with its 
distinctive rifling. Evidence. 

And the pistol itself is evidence. It tells its own story 
to the expert who examines it—where it came from— 
what it has done. 

For the law-abiding, the SAVAGE is safety insur- 
ance—but for the criminal, speedy detection and 
certain punishment. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


SHARON DETROIT NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 


Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine Guns, Light, Ordnance, Military, High 
Power and Smal! Caliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition, 
Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel Frames, Parts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. yWe fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Marble’s Specialties for Fishermen 
will add greatly to the enjoyment of your next 
fishing trip. The name “‘ Marbles” is a guar- 
antee of quality, service and satisfaction. 


—S 


WATCH FOR THE LEGGINGS 
THE BOYS BRING HOME 


LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
offer distinct advantages over the 
old style leg binding canvas and 
Leather Legging. 

Naturally conform to the motion 
of the leg. 

Perspiration proof. Keep pebbles 
and dirt out of the shoe. 
Recognized as the PERFECT 
LEGGING by every man in the 


Ferged from 


for dressing ‘rout and other fish. 
Easiiy cleaned. 


finest cutlery steel. Always open. 
Total length, 558 inches. Weighs only 55c 
1 oz., including metal-bound sheath. Price, ° 





Folding Fish Knife 
Cuts, rips, scales. Blade folds into 
handle. Locks when open. 
carried in pocket—or open in s 
Price, 


Marble’s Clincher Gaff 
Only humane gaff on 
market. Does not 
rip nor tear. No 
steel- trap feature. 
Holds any fish 4% to 
20 lbs. Quicker, 
surer than a land- 
ing net. Price. each 
$1.10. 


Marble’s Waterproof 
Match Box 

Made of nickled 

brass. Holds good 

supply of matches. 

Guaranteed water- 

proof. Every fisher- 4 = 

man, hunter and Bao 

camper needs one. 3 

Price, 55 cents. 

Marble’s Compasses 

—brass box with 

agate bearings. Guar- 

anteed accurate. 

Pocket Compass, p 
$1.10. Safety Coat Compass attaches to coat or 
shirt—always in sight and can’t get lost. 
Price, $1.40. 


Your Local Dealer Can Supply You 
Write for Complete Catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


526 Delta Avcnue, Glasstone, Mich. 





service—and just as applicable to 
every form of sport, as to army 
needs. 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR 3 YEARS 


Ask for the LOCKHART SPIRAL PUT- 
TEES. If your dealer can’t supply, write 
us. TRY THEM—tThe Boys will tell you 
about them—TAKE NO OTHERS, 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings Inc. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Accommodate One To Eight Guests 


In the Heart fitt"ind Forest ‘Region 


FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 
RECREATIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Booklet 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine | 


May, 1919 


GAME TRAILS OF 
CHEVELIER BAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 208) 


by time and bare ¢f any substanee, 
“It beats me how they can get things 
to grow out of this shell!” John ey. 
claimed, “but yonder is a garden—acty. 
ally. And it looks in bully shape, | 
can see radishes, beans, green stuffs and 
—and there is an orange grove!” 
“Its the same old story of Florida 
rumor,” explained his father, “the Semj. | 
noles must have been looking for pearls, 
This would account for the innumerable 
shell mounds. Yet this one, at least 


} six hundred years old, has not lost its 


original identity. You have just located 
an almost perfect conk.” 


HERE were two stores on the 
island, with Smallwood’s neat con- 
crete house the most assuming, Its 

shelves were laden with curious stock 
eae grains in bags, hides, coffee, 
fire-arms and what-not. One marvelled 
that’ such stuff could ever find its way 
up to far Chokoloskee. Smallwood hin- 
self greeted them. He was alone at the 
time. Much to Mr. King’s amazement 
he came slowly forward stretching out 
a big, hard-gripping hand. 

“Howdy,” he said, “Mister King’s 
party, aint it?” 

It ‘was on the tip of the other's 
tongue to ask how Smallwood knew. As 
quickly he checked the impulse. “Ask 
No Question,” was what he had been 
told on entering Chokoloskee. 

“Right,” he rctorted. 

“Goin’ to survey a little up Turners?” 

“That’s what brings us here, Yes Sir. 
We'll need some supplies in the morn-. 
ing and some advice about game and 
fishing. We'd like to try a little of 
both before we go back.” 

“Plenty of it,” Smallwood answered. 

He was an impressive man, standing 
six feet tall, and possessing a certain 
odd dignity of poise and manner. For 
Sm<elUwood was a pioneer sae 
quiet, good-natured tradesman, who was 
known as a sure marksman and—quick 
on the trigger in a rumpus. 

Mr. King bought some coffee and 
grits and a can of kerosene. He took 
a check book from his pocket and paid 
the small amount in this way. Here 
is another rule of the Chok’ district. 
Never, NEVER flash real money. Nor 
did Smallwood hesitate a moment in 
accepting this check. _He gave it 4 
swift glance and, folding it, placed it 
ceremoniously in his ledger. 

“Goin’ to stay ashore to-night?” he 
inquired, “I can put ye up.” 

“No, we'll sleep in our boat,” Mr. 
King responded, “thanks just the same.” 

Smallwood began to grin. J 

“It’ll be a wonder if ye sleep,” said 
he. 

“Why?” 

“Special church night,” was the al- 
swer, “wait ontil midnight and opel 
yer ears.” ‘ 

This came as a_ true prediction 
Shortly before twelve, long after the 
weary party had rolled up in their cov 
ers, there issued from the little gray 
church such a series of howls and 
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groans and lamentations as surely never 
came from human throat before. In 
e darkness it was absolutely uncanny. 
“[’d like to go down and see who is 
dying,” whispered John, “what is a Holy 
Roller, please tell me.” ; ‘ 
Hendry was sitting, smoking, in the 
bow and looking out upon the star-lit 
bay. He turned sharply—eagerly. 
“Come—you go with me,” he said, “I 
show. Can he go, Mister Big John?” 
“Anywhere with you, Hendry,” was 
the sleepy response. But Mr. King’s 
thoughts were elsewhere at the moment. 
He was trying to work out in his own 
mind how Smallwood knew they were 
coming up to Chokoloskee. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE COLORS OF 
FISHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 243) 
it is not unlikely that other ordinarily 
conspicious reef fishes may have the 
same, which they assume especially when 
venturing away from the reef. 


written about the coloration of ani- 
mals by persons differing as widely 
in temperament and training as the poles. 
So much of it is contradictory, that it 
must be confusing to a student of the 
subject who has not a good many corre- 
lated observations of his own by which 
to guage it. To such a one, however, it 
is almost all of interest; he never can 
tell where he will find an idea or an ob- 
served fact that will modify or clarify 
his own views. The storm center of dis- 
cussion of late seems to have been as to 
the universality of concealing coloration. 
The Thayers,’ with their artist’s train- 
ing in color values, have shown how con- 
cealing coloration may be and probably 
is more widely existant than it at first 
thought appears. Roosevelt‘ has called 
attention to how exaggerated some of 
their claims are—and so it goes. It is 
not the writer’s purpose here to enter the 
discussion beyond sketching the facts 
with which he is familiar and indicating 
the manner in which he interprets them. 
The most reasonable hypothesis seems 
to be that on a “background” of inherit- 
ance modified by physiological considera- 
tions, an animal’s colors are generally 
useful to it in one or more of many ways. 
In a limited number of cases every other 
color tendency is subordinate to conceal- 
ment, in a vastly greater number of cases 
its colors give it a low visibility, set 
limits to its conspicuousness. Often con- 
spicuous colors, for warning, recognition, 
or some other benefit may be present, 
Interfering sometimes little, sometimes 
greatly, with the tendency to inconspicu- 
ousness. There is little to be gained 
by dragging the theory of natural selec- 
tion into the discussion in its present 
stage. There is no doubt that it will ex- 
Plain concealing, warning, directive, etc., 
coloration satisfactorily; the question is 
not can they be explained, but to what 
extent do they exist. 


Raieeee: 

*See Thayer G. H. 
oration in the Animal 
Sie 


‘See Roosevelt, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 30, 


R “written at a great deal has been 


& A. H.), Concealing Col- 
Kingdom, 1909. 


1911; 119-231. 4m, Mus. Journal, March, 1918; 


211-218, 
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RE Te te rig so cts 


short, sturdy, 
Pe, consisting of butt and one tip-joint. 
e 


The 
lon-made split bamboo, silk wound, woh 


partitioned cloth bag comes with each 


No, 1 


No, 15, Premier—Similar to 


No, 10, Finest 
tion of spli 


nT 


any 


erette case. 5ft., Price, 
guides, Germansilver ferrule. $1830: 5 %tt., Price, 
4% and.5 ft. Price, $7.00, .00. 


5% ft. Price, $8.00. 


No.6—Jim Heddon’s Favorite, 
Solid satin cork grip and for- 
ward grip, nickeled reel seat - 


es 


No, 25, Expert—The 
finest rod wecan make- 
The best of ev. ing 
goes into thisrod. 
man silver mountings, 
with locking reel band, full agate guides, reven coats 
agate guides, German silver | f; akon = 
ferrule. Put up on cedar Florida bass. Extra tip 
form. 4% and 6 ft., Price, | with each rod and s 


$10.00. 5% ft, Price, 


Ce hae ae be 


Deep-O-Diver 


THE BAIT THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


HERE's a bait that will reach right down after the bass when 

storms or bad weather have driven them into the deep holes. 
It does not float but dives deeply with a swimming, wiggling motion 
that throws ery bass within range into an immediate savage attack, 
The one double hook, while snag-proof, is hung 80 as to bea deadly 
killer, The long, wriggly Rubber Pork Rind strip brings the strike 
The rapid currents of streams or the 


ta the right place every time. 
O-Diver. It gets the fish. 


deepest lake water are all alike to Deep- 
You need one in your kit. No. 7009D — Natural Scale Finish. No. 
7009E — White Body, Greenish Black Spots . No. 7009F~ 00 
Yellow Body, Black Head. No. 7009H — Red Scale Finish. $1. 


Ask dealer to show the full li 
ef Hedden's Dowegiac feds ond Baie. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Forest and Stream 
Cover Pictures 


You can have a colored re- 
production of the magnificent 
Trout 
shown on this cover, mounted 


Driscole Picture as 


on art board ready for framing, 
free, by sending $2.00 for a 
year’s subscription to Forest 
and Stream. 


Address, 9 E. 4oth St., 
New York N. Y. 


derful power. The 
ting butt absorbs all strains, fo 
rods are all o ene Jim tl Reery sal. fie Flowing 


te Ko. 6 bat with oetié 
finest varnish. Put up in water- 


¥| comes merely deposi 
p for 10 full days. orit of 
Mit fom @ diamond, send it backs Bat }¢ 
ta send us $2.60 8 month until 413-15 ent 
*) Write Today 
5] Cadies’ or men’s). tuna ’ 
| Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av., Dept. 7062Chicago,y 


Why 
Heddon 
Rods Do 
Not Break 


om DY the curved 
tips illustrated 
nere. Notice the natur- 

al ee — of the 

__upper tip— Heddon type. 

The only ferrule is way 

down where it puts no strain 

on the wood. The other tip 
shows ordinary construction 
with ferrule coming right in the 
middle of curve, throwin; heavy 
breaking strain on the look Hed- 
don rods rarely break at the ferrule, 


are built of solid 
varnished. A 


and 
tt, 


‘THE Baby Crab Wiégler, first put out in 1915, has woa 

to immense popularity. For 1919 we offer this well 
tried fish getter in a brand new color combination — the 
Red Scale Finish. Careful experiments have shown the 
new finish to be wonderfully effective in many waters. 


4 JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, 
Box 126. Dowagiac, Mich. 


jf Please send me your latest descriptive circulars 
of Doweagiac toda, minsows cod Gshing tackle. 


Your Name and 
Send You a Lachnite 


send . send name and say. ** 
Deiat pes fret 
é ‘1 ft. $4°75 with the postman and the 


been 
Send your name now. Tell us which 
to 


i) ERMAN’S 
CO aa iT 
om’ ee 
Contains FISHING SIGNS FOR 1919. Shows 
graphically when fish should bite best, past ex- 
perience has proven it 80% correct. Shows 
which weeks are best for fishermen’s vacations. 
Has an individual fishing record that proves 
invaluable for reference. Sales last year in 44 
states. The amateur will be helped by this 
dope, the old hand knows it by heart. Send 
25c. for one to-day to 0. F. CALENDAR, 
Box 1466 H. Sta Springfield, Mass. 
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line, a side track, and an old box car ugg 
as a shelter for the section hands, on 
of whom, on this occasion, happened { to be 
sitting on a bench in front smoking his 
pipe, and idly watching the two boys gop. 
cerned in this adventure. He saw mp 
take the plunge, and later witnessed my 
vain efforts to swim; and then remembg. 
ing how very cold the water was at that 
season, he laid down his pipe and rushej 

to my assistance, shouting to Johnnie: 

“That boy is drowning!” 
“Oh, no,” said Johnnie, “he can swin 
like a duck!” 
But paying no heed to this he threy 
off his jumper, drew off his boots, 

S NATCH a couple of days away from || | waded into the pool, which was not e 
the grind, grab your golf clubs, of his head, reached the spot where he hai 
course, and come on down, or up, as seen me sink, and soon located me lying 
the case may be, to Old Point Comfort, and _|} | on the bottom. Reaching down he gota 
try your game on the Eighteen Hole Golf |] | firm hold on an arm and dragged ne 


H rlin. ashore more dead than alive. He then 
Course, which is part of Hotel Chamberli held ine up with muy hend down, Ga 


You can get here easily—most. likely it’s running from throat and lungs. Sittin 
only “over night” from where you are, down on a log he placed me across his 
either by boat or rail. knees, worked my arms to and fro, as 

The Golf Course is one of the finest ever; * Johnnie said, “like pump handles,” ani 
designed and laid out by authorities on the then pressed my chest against his knees 
“Royal and Ancient” Game—convenient to the repeatedly, and slapped me smartly on 
hotel, and, being owned by The Chamberlin, it the breast and back, until I began to 
is managed in a way which will suit you. You | breathe faintly, whereupon he sang out, 
can also Tennis, Horseback or Motor. The air as Johnnie said, “Bully boy! Keep it 
wi sun - ieee i make 7 omer Hed up!” Then when somewhat revived, he 
amous rea outhern oOOKInNg, an as you Know, : carried me up to the box car, Johnnie 
this is all in addition to the location of Hotel | followin . 

g with my clothes. 

Chamberlin, at Old Point Com- H d en: : 
fort, with its advantages of e made a lire in his stove, heated 
Army, Navy and Social Life. some coffee, which he gave to me quite 
: hot. He rubbed the cramps from my 





This, also, is the place to | limbs, replaced my clothes, and finally 
take “The Cure,” with every | standing me on my feet near the store 


hs vee sort of Bath Treatment at said: 
- ised gf your command. “It was a mighty close shave; a few 


mL Ee hd 7 
: F : : minutes more and yr 
SIS TN You will be interested in our croaked, sure enough a would have 
> . 


special booklet on “GOLF,” as 
it contains the first Aeroplane | 
Map of a Golf Course ever | OHNNIE and I were very profuse 
published in America. J in our thanks for his timely assist- 
ance, and asked what we could do to 

Address Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Virginia reward him. He replied: 
—— “T have a boy about the same age as 
you are, and he might need a friend 


some day when in a tight place, for one 
V I C z R good turn deserves another.” 
“What’s his name?” inquired Johnnie 
Has Been a Household Word Since November ‘heeae namen ae tain 


VICTORY RODS| — Saturday we will be her 


Have Been Supreme for 25 Years again,” said Johnnie, “and please have 
Jerry here too so we can meet him.” 


Mere backbone and lifting power for < cee je : 
their weight than any similar rod made. Very good,” said he, “Jerry will be 
| very glad to come and meet you.” 
FLY ROD $ = 7 ee " I then took my Barlow knife = 
= my pocket, which special brand of knife 
TARPON ROD 8 AND 12 OZ. TIPS , men as old as I am will remember wel, 


COSMOPOLITAN HOOK ' and handed it to Mr. Jerry, saying: 
“The Hook that never misses a Strike” “Please give this knife to your boy 


Shape and Quality is what made them famous as a keepsake from us.’ 
“Thank you kindly,” he replied, “Jerry 


TROUT | ought to be very proud to own such 4 
Will soon be jumping and our assortment of the needful articles is good and fine knife.” 
moderately priced By that time I had begun to feél 


SHALL WE MAIL A CATALOGUE? strong enough to walk home. He 
my jacket and warmed it at the stove, 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES ae , 
aoe BROADWAY - a See: iden iain hurry; rest 
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by the way; but get home as soon a8 di@jte 


n.” 

i irhen about halfway to town I hap- 
pened to place my hand in my pocket 
and found my knife, much to my sur- 
prise, and said: 

“Oh, Johnnie; Mr. Jerry put the knife 
back in my jacket pocket when he 
warmed it at the stove!” 

“Yes,” said he, “you know a knife 
cuts friendship; that’s why.” 

At the appointed time Johnnie and I 
went to visit our friend at the box car, 
to meet young Jerry. We took with us 
a small package containing a selection 
of our best crystals, agates, chaneys and 
white alleys, and a lignum-vite top with 
a sharp steel plug capable of splitting 
any ordinary top when “plugging in the 
ring.” To these were added my copy of 
“The Boy’s Own Book,” a fishing line 
fitted with hook, sinker and a red and 
green float. These treasures we intend- 
ed for young Jerry. But bitter disap- 
pointment awaited us, for on arriving 
at the old box car we found, not Jerry, 
but another man, his successor, who in- 
formed us that our friend had been pro- 
moted and transferred to a station far- 
ther up the line, but he did not know 
just where. We never saw Jerry again, 
as we failed to locate him after dilligent 
inquiry. We never told our parents of 
the affair at the old stone quarry for 
fear that they would have lost confidence 
in our oft-repeated assertion that we 
could “swim like ducks.” 

As previously stated, when I lost con- 
sciousness and sank for the last time, 
Johnnie appeared to me like a huge 
white bird about to take flight. He ex- 
plained this by saying that he was then 
removing his white shirt, which was 
pulled up over his head with his arms 
stretched out. This illusion to my dis- 

torted vision perhaps had some connec- 
tion with his anticipated flight of the 
month before. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE BOY AND THE 
TROUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214) 


all, and the fight was on again. 

During the next few moments the Boy 
experienced many thrills, both of elation 
and of despair, as the big trout came 
almost within his grasp and then as sud- 
denly eluded him. It seemed to the Boy 
as though the fate of empires hung in 
the balance. What if he should make 
some clumsy move at the very end and 
the prize that was almost his should’ be 
denied him? 

To make a very long story a little 
shorter, the Boy was finally fortunate 
enough to get his thumb into those gills, 
and after what seemed like two hours 
of the greatest fight he ever had with a 
fish (but which was probably half an 
hour), he laid that beautiful old war- 
rior on the grass and danced for joy. 
One of the most triumphal entries in 
history took place a little later as the 
Boy approached the group still sitting 
around the fire at home, and carelessly 
displayed a 16-inch brook trout to the 
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= Mullin’s Steel Boats 
’ 7 
Can’t Sink 

For the fisherman—or any boat 
user—aMullinsisthesafest, most 
serviceable boat that floats. It can’t 
sink, can’t leak, can’t waterlog. 
Air-tight compartments like 
a life boat. Built like a U. S. 
ey torpedo boat—pressed steel 
= hull can’t puncture, warp, dry 
out or check. Never needs calk- 
ing—free from all defects of the 
wooden boat, yet hasallits bouyancy. 


Send for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
showing many models of canoes, rowboats 


Mullins “Izaak Walton” model is the 
most successfull and practical fishing 
boat ever des ‘on’t tip over 
and has a very light draft. Noiseless— 
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be rowed or paddled—will 
last a liftime. Can be equipped and oe in MULLINS CO 
with line or fish box, sewed . H.M le 
chair and other conveniences St. Salem, 


for the fisherman. 
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@ STAUNCH as a BOOT 
§ FLEXIBLE as a MOCCASIN 


Here--Mr. is the boot you’ve been longing for--so 
@ light and pliable that you can tramp all day init without get 
B ting footsore; built to give you years of gruelling service, 


“Russells “Ike 


No. 2 Open—showing equipment 


AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT 


The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 
A necessify for every auto. 


on the market. 


ik your dealer for “*Ike Waltons’’-- a 
he can’t supply you, write for Cgt- @ 


M. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. & 
Berlin, Wisconsi 





No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 
We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 4 Spring St. 

















ANGLERS! 


Send a Postal Card to the undersigned 


fora 


DESCRIPTIVE and PRICED CATALOGUE 


of 
RODS, REELS AND 
‘ANGLING BOOKS 


From the Collection of 


DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL, 
811 Dayton Street | CINCINNATI, OHIO 
















POD II PPP PL PPA AA 
NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING!) 
Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. \How different knots are made and 
what they are used for knots that are unsate. ete. 100 

wire rope attachments, lashing, blocks, tackies. PRICE 20 CENTS, postpaid 


ISON SMITH & CO.. Dept 723 32244. Metated St., CHICAGO 
LDP PPPPLELLLPLLAL LA 


(HP) 
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_ you’re standing mid-stream, and the fishing’s fast 
as you can ‘‘cast and land’’—take the edge off the hungry 
feeling that creeps in between these seconds of excitement, by 
doing a bit of nibbling yourself—on a delicious Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter sandwich. 


For when the sport is too good to leave for regular “‘sit-down’’ 
lunch, there’s nothing quite so satisfying or as nourishing as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. The choicest Spanish and Virginia 
peanuts, blended with the genuine taste of fresh roasted peanuts, 
and a nutriment value practically three times as great as steak. 


Keep a couple of these sandwiches ready for impromptu 
munchings—have a jar of Beech-Nut always ready for pack or 
lunch kit. Your grocer or outfitter can supply you. 


BeecH-Nut PackinGc Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
“*Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


TROUT FLY-FISHING IN AMERICA 


By Charles Zibeon Southard 
Illustrations and Colored Plates by H. H. Leonard 
Angling Sportsmen Will Find in This Book 

A Classification of all the species of Trout found in American 

waters, which is more complete and more serviceably ar- 

ranged than any other in print. 
Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions of the more important 
variations in color and marking of trout. 
Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, the Reel, the Line, the 
Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty-five years’ study of the habits of trout and the 
best ways of catching them. 
A fair-minded discussion of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly methods of fishing. 


Lists of flies hest suited to certain waters, directions for making one’s own leaders, and a 
wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to even the most experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library PRICE $8.00 
Address—Book Department, Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York City 
RE RRR TANNA SST REET a RE SO TE TA 


SHEEP HUNTING 
IN MEXICO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205) 


hit usually runs down, so I ran around 
the point to try for another shot. Ip 
looking for my game, I heard a racket 
among the rocks above me and esgpieq 
my ram kicking his last. By the time 
I had him dragged to the bottom, my 
guide was there and told me he had 
killed his. The one I got was a beauti. 
ful specimen, while not a record set of 
horns, still it is one of the best in Texas 
and now adorns a wall in my home, 
‘While the guide went after the team 
to haul in our game, I continued op 
around the mountain and soon discovered 
another lone sheep bounding from rock 
to rock. I opened fire and the second 
shot hit him hard and started him down 
the mountain. I continued firing until 
I emptied my rifle but for some cause 
or other was unable to hit him again, 
I hastily climbed up where the sheep 
was and found that he was bleeding 
profusely. I expected to have that sheep 
in a very short time, so pulled off my 
cgat, left my canteen and camera and 
started along the bloody trail. After 
about two hours of the hardest climbing 
I ever did in my life, I decided to let 
him go, as he crossed saddle after sad- 
dle in the mountain and started for the 
higher points. I knew from this, that 
the wound was not serious. Then the 
weary trudge back to where I had left 
my coat and canteen. It was late when 
I returned to camp and after partaking 
of supper consisting of broiled sheep, 
fried potatoes, coffee and flap-jacks, I 
soon turned in for the night. 


BOUT 10 o’clock the next morning - 

while returning to camp we no- 

ticed dust rising in the distance; 
my guide hastily climbed upon a rock, 
and immediately climbed down again, 
and without excitement announced: 
“Bandits—on our trail!” 

We made a run for the rocks and hid, 
hoping they would pass, but they had 
discovered us climbing through the rocks 
and five of them advanced toward us. 
We did not want to kill them, neither 
did we want them to kill us, so my guide 
decided to send a ball in front of them 
as a warning. When the 30-30 kicked 
up the dust in front of them they stopped 
short and after a few minutes hesita- 
tion they wheeled their horses and rode 
off in the direction fronr whence they 
came. We got real busy getting our 
trophies in the wagon and did not stop 
until we were safely on American soil. 

In conclusion I wish to say for the 
benefit of any sportsman wanting to 
hunt sheep, that I believe that this sec- 
tion of the country cannot be excelled. 
It is a delightful place for an outing in 
the winter, being free from rain or snow, 
climatic conditions all that can be de- 
sired and with a guide who knows the 
country, one cannot fail to kill at least 
two or three sheep, and I was informed 
by my guide that a little further in the 
interior sheep were extremely plentiful. 
Charges for guide are very reasonable. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


0.000 COINS, MEDALS, BILLS, GUNS, 
swords, pistols, daggers, Indian relics, stamp col- 
lections, engravings, antiques, curios. Collections 
wanted. Lists 4c. Antique Shop, 33 South 18th 
St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27; 
% size, 53c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COINS. 
Keep all Old Money; you may have valuable 


coins. Send 10c for Illustrated Buying Price 
List, 4 x 6. Get posted at once. Clarke Coin 


Co., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 

INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


INDIAN RELICS, 44 PAGE CLEARING LIST 
free. Grutzmacher, Mukwonago, Wis. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


I 
FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather, Increased 
power, Styles for all motors, Runs slow high 
gear. Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


A QUIET AND COMFORTABLE FARM 
house in the Berkshires for Fishing and Hunting. 
Mrs. M. H. Roche, Chapinville, Conn. 


EGGS FOR BREEDING 
CHINESE RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS, 




















$3.50 dozen; $25-100. Ornamental varieties, $5 
dozen. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 


EGGS—WILD MALLARD, $2.50, 12; $20.00, 
100. English Caller, $5.00, 12; $40.00, 100. Black 
Mallard, $4.00, 12 eggs. (Extra drakes, few hens; 
stamp). Mail draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


FISH BAIT 


A YELLOW MEAL WORM IS THE LARVA 
of a Beetle known scientifically as Tenebrio 
Molitor. It’s a substitute bait for an earthworm, 
and is clean to handle, too. 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; express prepaid. C. B. Kern, 3 Main St., 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young  small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


$25.00 EACH FOR A FEW CABIN SITES 
on beautiful Bois Blane Island, Mackinac Straits, 

ich. ; sportsman’s paradise for hunting, fishing, 
boating. Warranty deed, perfect title. A. Schim- 
mel, Pontiac, Mich. 


, AGREAT BARGAIN. HUNTING AND FISH- 
ing lodge, Bryson Island, Lake Temiscamingue, 
ote, Beautiful summer home with equip- 
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X, Care of Forest and Stream. 


FOR SALE—ONE (1) SHARE OF THE S§T. 
Marguerite Salmo Club. Security Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
niihteerennntcacnaeimiioas setae Rat aS 
Beek SALE—RARE RABBIT SKIN HUDSON 

ay Indian Blanket in perfect condition. En- 


Cese stamp for full description and price. R. D 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B., Jr., 1120 Spruce St., 


FOREST AND 





ARK 


A nominal charge of five 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 


army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 


trails. 





FOR SALE 


euccesaiacrieciaitaamatlis ies dees din Aeeenie caeipiigiininiititipedeasianit 
LARGE ESTATE CONSISTING OF AN 
Island on the Georgig coast, easily accessible. 
Island fourteen miles long, embodying twelve 
thousand acres of high land and fifteen thousand 
acres of hammocks and marshes; fifteen hundred 
acres open fields; eleven million feet standing 
timber; pasturage for two thousand head of cat- 
tle and an unlimited number of hogs, and no 
finer game preserve in the South; Deer and 
Birds in unlimited numbers, and good duck shoot- 
ing. Address P. O., Box 108, Savannah, Ga. 


MECHANICAL NOVELTY FOR OLD AND 
young. Barrel of laughs, amusement and fun. 
Show your friends and hear them holler; have 20 
mailed for quarter of a dollar. Rullet Co., Harts 


ford, Conn. 


SAW TAKEN FROM 17-FOOT SAW-FISH; 
make offer. Geo. Cantine, Morgan City, La. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE—COLT 38 MILITARY AUTO- 
matic holster and belt, good condition. Thirty 
dollars. John Allyn, Mystic, Conn. 


NO. 404 STEVENS LONG RIFLE, NEW; 
trade for small bore shot gun of equal value. 
Hugh Mallett, Bradford, Ill. 


REBLUE OR BROWN YOUR GUNS, RIFLES, 
etc., at home at small cost, guaranteed recipe, same 
as factories use, 50¢. Stamps or money order. 
E. J. Simon, 'D. 1 Dane, Wis. 


REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE, 35- 
calibre, clips and case. Lyman peep-sight rear. 
Ivory bead, good condition guaranteed, $25.00. 
Goss, 83 North Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—1911 MODEL SAVAGE, 22-CAL. 
Repeating Rifle in fair condition. Geo. Nichols, 
243 First St., Batavia, Ill. 


WANTED—EMPTY .256 NEWTON SHELLS. 
Pay your price. Geo. A. Nyman, 1220 Revell 
Ave., Rockford, Il. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


F LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE; 30 VARI- 
eties: catalogue free. Herman Blumer, Ber- 


ger, Mo. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank E. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BILLIARD TABLE, 3 x 6 FEET. BUILD 
yourself at small cost. Blue prints from scale 
drawings and complete instructions one dollar. 
H. G. Smith, 419 W. Hudson, Royal Oak, Mich. 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 CENTS; PRINTS, 
£ cee Wingard, 801 16th St., Port Huron, 
Mich. 


MAIL US l5c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
noke Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

a. 





























REAL ESTATE 


SHAWNEE COUNTY, KANSAS, FARM BAR- 
gains, near Topeka, (a ¢ity of 50,000 inhabitants). 
No better all purpose country in U. 
as Iowa or Illinois land at half their value; 240- 
acre farm $27,000; 160-acre farm, $12,000; 80-acre 
farm, $7,000. Terms: half cash, 5 to 20 years on 
balance. J. E. Thompson (The Farmer Land 
Man), R. 15, Tecumseh, Kansas. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$1.00 WILL BRING YOU NEW MINNESOTA 
map showing Auto Roads, Lakes, etc.; in- 
cludes list of lands fronting on beautiful streams 
and lake, which we have for sale. There’s an in- 








$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—IDEAL LOCATION FOR HUNT- 
ing lodge on Yellow River, Burnett County, Wis- 
consin. Many good fishing lakes in district. River 
bank’ overlooks nine-acre wild rice swamp in bend 
of river. Old timers say best duck shooting in 
Northern Wisconsin. Forty acres in tract over- 
looking the big rice swamp. Sixteen miles from 
Spooner or Webster, 3 — to inland town. Will 
sell tract outright for $600 or will lease for period 


of years, Members of shooting clubs write for 
further particulars. R, R. Ling, 333 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





TO-LET—BUNGALOW AT LAKE COBBOS- 
see, 6 miles from Augusta, Me., by electric road. 
Furnished; sleeps six; bath and toilet; wood and 
ice; landlocked salmon, trout, bass, white perch, 
pickerel in lake. Two weeks, $75; four, $125; 
May and June, $225. William Welch, R. F. D. 8, 
Hallowell, Me. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERT TROUT CULTURIST WITH TWEN- 
ty years’ experience, wishes position as superin- 
tendent of hatchery, also expert in building lakes 
and dams and laying out hatcheries. Best of _ref- 
erences given. John Rackow, Eastport, Long 
Island, N. Y. 





SUMMER OUTING 


A CRUISE FO”. AN EXCLUSIVE PARTY OF 
four or less on che cruiser “Whynot” on the pro- 
tected waters of Soo River and Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron, Fine fishing, exploring and boating. 
All the comforts of home with the enjoyment of 
camp life and beautiful scenery. For further in- 
formation address W. C. Kepler, Master and 
Owner, Marquette, Mich. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—32 COLTS OR SMITP, WESSON 


with 6 inch barrel, in 38 or 44 frame. State con- 
dition. Frank O. Dixon, Knoxville, Ia. 
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In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price. in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


FOR SALE—“‘BADLAND RUSH,” A FINE 
registered one year old Western Airedale Terrier; 
a fine, healthy Airedale with best of training. 
Price $35.00 if taken at once. 804 Wisconsin St., 
Charles City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—LITTER OF REGISTERED 
Airedale pups, good as the best, better than the 
rest; males, $15.00; females, $10.00; for these. 
Write, F. W. Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 


“SPORTING AIRDALES’—ALWAYS A FEW 
puppies from parents that combine the greatest 
winning blood-lines in Airedale history with real 
hunting ability. Our breeding stock has an in- 
ternational reputation which is your protection 
against receiving inferior dogs. Males $25.00 up. 
Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), Anaconda, Montana. 
(Formerly Washoe Kennels.) 


COCKER SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHTEST QALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 








COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


GUN DOGS 


FOR SALE—SIX MALE, TWO FEMALE, 
liver and white pointer puppies. Good hunting 
— Nelson Morey, 1 Hasen Street, Milford, 

ass. 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 
and trained dogs. Inclose stamps for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


HOUNDS 


CLOSING OUT THIS MONTH—SEVERAL 
fine trained Fox Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, and 
Royally Bred Puppies; Coon, Skunk, Opossum 
and Squirrel Dogs at cost. Stamp brings descrip- 
tion and price of the dog you want. Powell Val- 
ley Kennels, Jonesville, Lee County, Virginia. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


HOUNDS 


_ FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed. Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, Almerican Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Fox, Wolf, and Coyotte hounds 
that will get their share of the race in any com- 
pany. Also Coon, Skunk, Opossum and Rabbit 
Hounds. Ten days’ trial allowed. Young dogs 
just beginning to trail, nine dollars each. Also 
oe puppies. We take Liberty Bonds and 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DACHSHUNDE KENNELS — WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
Lg ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark, 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction’ guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
fancy pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill 
Kennels, Route 2, York, Pa. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN. GAME 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabb# hounds on 
trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


TERRIERS 


DOGS! DOGS! DOGS! ALL KINDS! FOX 
Terriers, Bulls, Airedales, Collies, Irish Terriers, 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 
and small profits. Specify the kind of dog you 
want. I will positively fill) your order, Leo 
Smith, 309 Barrow St., Jersey City, N. J 


IRISH TERRIERS—PAIR OF UNRELATED 
ones for sale, also puppies from champion stock. 
Pennwood Kennels, Reg., Sparrows Point, Md. 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. \ 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in 


Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Conn. Lakes and Indian Stream Country 
Fishing, May 1 to Sept. 1. Hunting, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
15. Lake trout, salmon, square tail, deer, bear 
and birds. Parties placed in lodges, log cabins, 
camps and tents. Arrangements made for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, cruising or any outdoor 
wilderness sport in season. 

Wrte for information, rates etc. 


VARNEY BROS., Guides, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


From Patterns and printed BUILD YOUR STEEL BOAT 


tructions. Save cost. 
ork Easy. Materials fur- — OWN 


Sgifeckee = 


Send for Catalogue 
F. H. Darrow Steel Boat “o. 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich- 


and prices. 





General Passenger ot 
ST. JOHN’S, 


} 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
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U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 

344—-sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 

a Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 

i Army & Navy Building 
524West 42nd St. New York 


(C(O 


May, 1939 
A REJUVENATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217) 


trimmed it down for him, and succeedeq 
in getting a vigorous strike from a pick. 
erel but did not hook it. “Hook’s too 
small, that’s why,” said the boy, “like 
mine ’tother day. 

“When you go after them birds yoy 
want a big hook, they got a mouth just 
like a goose on’y bigger, an’ when yéy 
hook one you best hoss him in fast ag 
ever or off he goes. It’s one thin’ I dont 
like about this hole, you can’t never tel] 
just what will take holt an’ what you 
ain’t fixed for is what most like wil] 
come. What I most like is to know what 
you’re after and then fix for ’em. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “there was a 
feller stoppin’ over at Doane’s house last 
season and he fished all over here. He 
had a pole bout like a straw an’ long 
as ever. One day he took two good trout 
down by the gravel bed below. He had 
’em when I got to him. Gosh I dont 
know how he done it—he used feathers, 
flies he called ’em, an’ no worm on ’em, 

He didn’t take no more after I got 
there. He was a dude, all togged up, 
an’ he took a callin’ me ‘buckskin,’ what 
for I don’t know but it made me mad and 
to get square, when he put his basket 
down, I watched my chance and slipped 
two ‘catties’ in an’ took out his trout an’ 
lit out for home lickity split. Gosh but 
I bet he was mad. I never seen him but 
once more and he was on one side of 
the creek an’ I was on the other an’ I 
took care to stay there. He said he had 
some hooks I could have if I would wade 
across but I told him I was delicate and 
afraid I’d take cold, he, he.” So the boy 
rambled on, the man taking many cues 
from the way in which he managed his 
rig and how he adjusted bait, and when 
time for quitting came the boy had the’ 
best string. “On’y cause I had the bet- 
ter hook,” he said, “an’ know better 
where to fish. You can do jes’ as well 
next time, cause you’ll know, an’ say, 
if you'll tell me when you will come 
again I’ll bring you one of my hooks and 
you will have better luck.” 


HE sun had gone down behind the 
hills as the man went back to his 
abode. He was learning a lesson. 

Never had he spent so gladsome an aft- 
ernoon since his boyhood days. In the 
boy he saw a reflection of himself at 
that period in life but the boy had a 
touch about him which he felt he never 
possessed. The real soulfulness of the 
game seemed to him to be that no matter 
what the specimen taken the boy was 
gloating over it and, as he afterward 
told him, “Why shouldn’t I love ’em, we've 
growed up together in the neighborhood, 
an’ I bet no fancy fish you know of will 
beat some of the common kind, as you 
call ’em, an’ I’ll show you some day.” 
And so the man went home that night 
with happy thoughts and, as he had not 
done for many weary months, wrapped 
the drapery of his couch about him and 

“Lay down to pleasafit dreams.” 

Mr. Hulit will continue these articles 
on the rejuvenated angler in following 
numbers of FOoREST AND STREAM— 
[Ep1Tors. ] > 
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FIELD TRIALS AT PINEHURST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 221) 


his dogs so as to compare their peculiar 
merits accurately and arrived at conclu- 
sions apparent to all. The trial started 
its open stake with Wastica owned and 
handled by Jay V. Hall, and Peggy Mont- 
rose, owned and handled by R. K. Arm- 
strong, as the first brace. Wastica slowed 
up a good deal towards the end of the 
heat. She pointed in a swamp and found 
nothing, and did the same up on the hill 
later. She, however, did not hold, either 
point long. She was fairly wide and 
fast, but did not have much class, nor 
apparently, much endurance. Peggy 
went wide enough for this wooded coun- 
try and seemed to be hunting all the 
time, was quite fast and had a good deal 
more class than Wastica. Neither dog, 
however, found birds. 

The next brace was Stylish Palmetto, 
owned and handled by R. K. Armstrong, 
and Dolly Patch, owned and handled by 
C. Blow. Palmetto was a good going 
dog; but not so wide as Mr. Armstrong’s 
other dogs. He had good speed and a 
nice way of going. It was raining pretty 
hard when these dogs were down, but 
Dolly got out wider than Palmetto and 
kept out in good shape, byt wasn’t so 
fast. Once or twice she messed around 
on a trail for some time. Neither of the 
dogs found birds. 

The third brace was Dolly Peach Blos- 
som, owned and handled by Mr. Hall, and 
John Brinkin’s Jack owned by A. P. Peu 
and handled by Mr. Armstrong. Dolly is 
a nice going bitch, with good speed. She 
found no birds, Jack found a covey which 
had been flushed. Jack is a very classy 
dog; had plenty of speed and range; 
made a good find at the head of a branch 
and when the birds were flushed he 
snapped up two singles. He ran a per- 
fect heat, considering the country he was 
handled over. 

The fourth brace was Sunkist, owned 
by Jay Hall, handled by Armstrong and 
Gyp, owned and handled by Ed Fry. 
These dogs had the best country run over 
up to this time. The first part of the 
heat was through the woods, but the last 
part was'a nice open country on the Pine 
Knot farm. Considering this, neither 
dog went as wide as it should. Sunkist 
had a nice way of going; plenty of speed. 
Gyp had no speed nor range. 

The last brace was put down on the 
Pine Knot farm, a great big country, and 
was Crocker’s Ben Snort, owned and 
handled by Mr. Crocker, and Cute B, 
owned by Doctor Brown and handled by 
Tom Nailes. Both dogs showed splendid 
speed and range, and it was a great 
Pleasure to watch them. Cute snapped 
up a point on the hill half a mile from 
the handlers and judges. The judges 
did not get to her in time to see whether 
she flushed the birds or made a false 
point. Ben Sport ran a good going 
Tace, Cute, after making the find on the 
hill pointed a couple of times more, but 
no birds were developed. At this point 
John Brinkin’s Jack, Cute B and Ben 
Sport were the three outstanding dogs in 
the order named. Peggy Montrose, Sun- 
kist and Dolly Patch Were the next in 
order. The judges announced that they 

Would not need the next day Wastica, 


Stylish Palmetto, Dolly Peach Blossom 
or Gyp. 


N Saturday morning the first brace 
to go down was Blow’s Rose, owned 
and handled by Mr. Blow, and 

Frank B., owned by Doctor Brown and 
handled by Tom Nailes. Neither dog 


showed well, and it was quite evident | 


that Frank B. was out of condition. 

The second brace was Silver Lining, 
owned by J. P. Dunn and handled by 
Armstrong, and Coveycot Jessica, owned 
and handled by Mr. H. A. J. Wilkens. Sil- 
ver Lining is a wonderful dog; lots of 
style, speed and range, but Jessica was 
not his equal. She was handicapped, to 
be sure, by the fact that Mr. Wilkens 
handled on foot which made it*necessary 
to hold up Silver Lining once or twice. 
The control of Mr. Armstrong’s dogs 
makes this more possible, however, than 
with most handlers. 
dogs found birds. The second series 
brought out Cute and Sunkist. Cute had 
something the best of this and seemed to 
be picking out the likely places for birds, 
although they both did well. The next 
brace in the second series was Dolly 
Patch and Peggy Montrose. Neither of 
these dogs showed up well enough to be 
carried any further. Crocker’s Ben 
Sport and Silver Lining came next, and 
both of these dogs ran a splendid race. 
In coming through the woods they were 
found on point in a swale. It was hard 
to tell which had the birds, although they 
were a little nearer Silver Lining. Ben 
Sport made a point, but nothing was 
found, in a swale where the singles 
dropped. He afterwards held a point for 
a few minutes on a side hill some dis- 
tance off, but no birds were found. The 
judges announced then that John Brink- 
in’s Jack would be awarded first, and that 
Cute B and Ben Sport would be run to 
see which would run against Silver Lin- 
ing. The party then had lunch and moved 
in near town. Cute and Ben Sport were 
put down and Ben Sport had rather the 
better of it. Cute ran a race through a 


bare orchard all by herself, but Ben Sport ! 
Cute made one point; j 


kept hunting. 
nothing was raised. Ben Sport made a 
covey find. The first two prizes of the 
membership stake were then run, and just 
before dark Ben Sport and Silver Lining 
were put down. They both ran a splen- 
did heat. Ben Sport kept up his speed 


and range in good shape, especially con- | 
sidering how hard he had been run. Sil- | 
ver Lining found birds and handled them | 


in good shape. His bird work was snappy 
and his control excellent. The judges 
then announced that first went to John 
Brinkin’s Jack, second to Silver Lining, 
third to Crocker’s Ben Sport, and fourth 
to Cute B. 

For a number of years Field Trials 
were dominated by the professional ele- 
ment, always inclined to the wide rang- 
ing, rather reckless going dog, at the 
present time things have largely changed 
and the dogs that won at the Pinehurst 
trials this year were those that displayed 
an intelligence in searching the likely 
spots which is commonly referred to as 
bird sense. 
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Neither of the | 


subject ever written. 





Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack struc- 
ture, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 


¥ 
NE 


Ss 
Te 


Forest and Stream 


Book Dept. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE | 


EVERY DOG CAN NOW HAVE HIS 


SPRATT'S 
BISCUITS 


OF THE HIGHEST PRE-WAR QUALITY 


SPRATT’S “MEAT FIBRINE” DOG CAKES, for LARGE Breeds. 

SPRATT’S “FIBRINE” PUPPY BISCUITS, for SMALL Breeds. 

SPRATT’S RODNIM, the favorite food of the kennel owner. 

SPRATT’S FIBO, the most appetizing granulated Dog Food on the 
market. 


SPRATT’S COD LIVER OIL PUPPY BISCUITS, for dainty feed- 
ers or those recovering from sickness. 


INSIST ON SPRATT’S 





Write for samples and free catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


Factory also in London, England 


FOR YOUR DOG’S SAKE. 


St. Louis 


San Francisco i 
Montreal 


Cleveland 








DENTS CONDITION PILLS 
t ae , P 
pp If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 

coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 

terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
4. colored and frequently passed—if you 

feel badly every time you look at him 
§ —eating grass won't help him. 


{ DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 

# will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS.. 


§ If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 

@and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage— cents a 

dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 

4 cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


Read THE AIREDALE, by William A. Bruette. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


J. WESTERN WARNER’S 
(DUDE RANCH) 


; summer resort is located on the Kootenai River in 
the Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana and affords some of the best fishing and 
hunting in the West. 

Gocd saddle horses and fine trails and roads, 
every mile a pleasure, private cabins and tents, 
board and saddle horse by day or month. Spring 
bear hunting a specialty, all other big game in 
season. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER and GUIDE 
: LIBBY, MONT. 


(orang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 


Six Famous Gorangs at Stud 
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| THE SWIMMING HARE 
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WO species of water. 
loving hares are founq 
in the southern Unite 
States, Lepus palus. 
tris and L. aquaticys 
The former is about 
the size of the common 
gray rabbit (Lepus 
sylvaticus) ; the latter, 
which appears to be 
somewhat more west. 
ern in its distribution, 

; about as large as the 
varying hare, L. americanus. The first 
named, the marsh hare, has been ob. 
served on the Atlantic coast as far north 
as South Carolina, but will very likely be 
found to range northward as far as 
southeastern Virginia. It seems to oe. 
cur along the whole southern coast, at 
least as far as Vera Cruz, Mexico, and 
the opinion is expressed that it may exist 
along the Mexican coast from Texas to 
Yucatan. It has also been found inland, 
in swamps and along streams as far 
north ds southern Illinois. The habitat 
of L. acquaticus is from Alabama west, 
through Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. It has also been taken in 
southeastern Mexico and Yucatan. The 
range of this species also extends inland, 
and it is abundant in southern Illinois, 
near Mount Carmel and Cairo. 

The marsh hare is slightly smaller 
than the gray rabbit; it has shorter 
ears; its eyes are one-third smaller than 
those of L. sylvaticus. The body is pro- 
portionately heavier, and the legs shorter 
than in that species. -The feet are 
sparsely clothed with hair. These are 
the most obvious physical differences be- 
tween the two species. The home of the 
marsh hare is in swamps and low wet 
ground along the coast, or on the borders - 
of streams. It is abundant near the 
rice swamps of Georgia and in the low, 
muddy meadows of islands along the 
coast. It is rarely or never found on the 
high, dry land far from water. 

It is extremely slow of foot, and can be 
overtaken, it is said, by any dog; but the 
situations in which it is found are not 
often invaded by men or dogs, and it is 
seldom disturbed. It is a capital swim- 
mer, and when alarmed readily takes to 
the water for safety. Very often when 
pursued it plunges into the water, and 
after swimming a short distance lies 
hidden among the floating vegetation of 
a pond or sluggish stream, with only 
its nose and eyes above water. 

It often enters the water not only for 
safety, but for amusement as well and 
sometimes in localities where it 3 
abundant a number of these animals 
may be seen swimming and _ playing 
in the water. So rapid are their move- 
ments in their element that it is stat- 
ed that some escaped from a New- 
foundland dog which was _ pursuing 
them. The larger water hare (L. aqua 
ticus) in many of its habits resembles 
the marsh hare, and so differs from the 
northern hare, with which in its phys 
cal character it would naturally be com- 
pared. It is noticed that the tracks 
both these water hares made in soft earth 
leave distinct impression of the indi. 


Oorang Kennels 


Greatest book on the Airedale ever written. Price, 
$1.00. § Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


ddress Forest and Stream, Book Depart- 


ment, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. vidual toes and nails. 





The Famous Model 66 Win- 
chester, the model used by Buffalo Bill. 


wr 


Wanted—the story of your old Winchester 


Cash prizes offered for photo- 
graphs and brief histories of 
early model Winchesters. 


ITH many an old-time Win- 

\ \ chester rifle is associated some 

interesting item of history, 
some bit of romance, or some story 
of unusual performance under unique 
conditions. 

Perhaps your old Winchester has 
figured in a real adventure—or per- 
haps you know of an historic Winches- 
ter owned by someone else in your 
town. In either event you should read 
the conditions of the “Old Winchester” 
Contest carefully, for Winchester is 
awarding 65 cash prizes for photo- 
graphs of old Winchester guns, and 
a few short paragraphs giving the 
history of each. 


Famous for half a century 


The Winchester rifle, since the first 
model was made in 1860, has played an 
important part in the making of American 
history. It helped push the frontier of 
Civilization westward across the continent. 
It took prominent part in the battles of 
the Civil War and Spanish-American War. 
_ Roosevelt took a Winchester with him 
in exploring the interior of South Amer- 
ica, when he discovered the River of 
Doubt. A Winchester accompanied him 
on his hunting trip to Africa. 

Shackleton had a Winchester 
with him when he attempted to 
reach the South Pole. A Win- 
chester accompanied Peary when 
€ went to the North Pole. 
Buffalo Bill made his reputa- 
tion as a crack shot with a 


Winchester rifle, in the old pioneer days. 


It is for the purpose of gathering to- 
gether as many facts as possible about old 
Winchester rifles, and photographs of the 
guns themselves, that we are conducting 
this contest. 


$500 in awards 


These prizes are to be divided as follows: 
1st Prize, $100; 2nd Prize, $50; 3rd Prize, 
$25, and 62 Prizes of $5 each—making a 
total of 65 awards. 


CONDITIONS 
of “Old Winchester” Competition: 


RITE a true story, describing an in- 

cident in which a ‘‘Winchester’’ 

played an important role, and send 
photograph of the ‘‘Old Winchester.’ 

The photograph must be of the identical 
rifle mentioned in the story. It is not 
necessary that you be the owner, but you 
must supply the owner’s name. Supply the 
name of the model and its factory serial 
1umber. Tell how and when it came into 
your or the owner’s possession. State 
under what unusual historic or romantic 
circumstances the gun has been used. In 
other words, give the history, or any in- 
teresting experiences the rifle has gone 
through, in not more than 500 words or 
less than 200 words. 

All rights as to how and when the photo- 
graph and story are to be used are re- 
served by this company. Enter the “OLD 
WINCHESTER” COMPETITION. Send 
photograph and story at once—the earlier 
the better. Stories received after June Ist 
will not be considered. Go to work on 
this now. There are 65 cash prizes in al) 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
““Old Winchester’? Department 8002 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Here is a true story about an 
“Old Winchester’”’—it is a good 
specimen of what is wanted. 


UFFALO BILL won his name 
by—contracting to supply the 
railroad builders of the Kansas 
Pacific with buffalo meat. In one 
year he killed 4,250 buffaloes, and 
from first to last it is estimated that 
more than 40,000 fell before his rifle. 


His fame as a buffalo hunter spread 
across the continent and his claim to the 
title of champion was unchallenged until 
1866, when an eastern man came out to 
shoot buffaloes with him in competition 
for the title. 

The easterner brought out an early 
model Winchester and so hard did he push 
the plainsman for the honors, that Buffalo 
Bill, when his friend returned to the east, 
sent back word that he too must have a 
repeating rifle. Six months later, by stage 
coach express, came his first repeater, a 
Winchester 66. 

That was the beginning of Winchester 
popularity in the west. The reliability and 
accuracy of this new repeating arm became 
proverbial. Railroad men said that their 
roads could not have been built without 
the help of the Winchester. 

As far back as 1874, Buffalo Bill wrote, 
“T have tried and used nearly every kind 
of gun made in the United States, and for 
general hunting or Indian fighting, I pro- 
nounce Winchester the boss. An Indian 
will give more for a Winches- 
ter than any other gun he can 
get.” 

Buffalo Bill used a Winchester 
during a period of 35 years. His 
last exhibition, Nov. 11, 1916, 
was with a Winchester gun and 
ammunition. 
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E J. B. WILLIAMS COMPA) 
= A, Clase obey 


See ‘ Of Our sel f l After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the 
ing touch of Williams’ ‘Talc Powder. Send 
rial size of the perfum~ you prefer—Violet @ 

English Lilac or Rose. 


Your shaving mirror reminds you of the old, old truth—that 
Williams’ is the kind that will not dry on your face. For 78 
years men have been looking themselves in the eye and saying, 
“That’s So!”’. You can’t see, though, the real wor4 that the big 
creamy lather is doing down next the skin—smoothing a path of 
velvet behind the razor stroke. The cream in the big tube is just 
a new and handy way of getting the historic Williams’ lather. 


Williams? 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





